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Executive Summary 





The implosion of the Soviet 
Empire demonstrated dramati- 
cally the power of ideas in 
world politics. It proved the 
truth of an old American notion 
that once had seemed romantic: 
that the fate of America is 
intertwined with the fate of 
American ideals. 

This miraculous transforma- 
tion was wrought by the demo- 
cratic idea which in places like 
Gdansk, Prague and Leipzig 
emboldened workers and 
students, priests and intellectu- 
als to challenge their rulers. It 
even infiltrated the minds of 
some of the rulers themselves, 
sapping their will, leaving them 
impotent to defend the old 
order. 

The spread of democracy 
serves America’s interests 
because it serves the interests of 
world peace. Experience shows 
that democracies start wars far 
less often than dictatorships. 
And it serves the interests of the 
nations to which it spreads 
because democracy is the only 
system that vindicates the rights 
with which God endowed all 
people. 

One of the simplest yet most 
powerful means of influence is 
radio broadcasting. Now that 
the iron curtain has come down 
it is possible to assess the im- 
pact of four decades of broad- 
casting to Communist Europe. 
From the people who live there 
we learn that the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Eu- 
rope/Radio Liberty were even 


more consequential than anyone 


had dared to believe. Together 


Though the Cold War is 
over, many millions around the 
world, particularly in Asia, 
remain under repressive rule. 

One of the shackles with 
which these regimes try to bind 
their people is the denial of 
information—about what is 
happening in the world and 
what is happening in their own 
countries. 

This Commission was 
created to “examine the feasibil- 
ity, effect and implications” of 
instituting a radio 
service to the People’s Republic 
of China and other Communist 
countries in Asia in order “to 
promote the dissemination of 
ideas, with particular emphasis 
on developments within each of 
these nations.” 

The Commission believes 
that radio broadcasting can 
have significant impact upon 
trends in Asia, as it did upon 
democratic evolution in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. 


¢ Information is a powerful 
force for good. 

* Radio is an instrument of 
peace, not a weapon of war. It 


is inexpensive and it maims no 
one. 


© The United States has a 


unique at this 
moment in history to assist the 
wave of democracy that already 
has touched such Asian lands as 
the Philippines, South Korea 
and Taiwan. 


* The United States should 
do this because it is right. 


© The United States should 
do this because it is in its na- 
tional interest. 


ts within the coun- 
try itself—that would be avail- 
able if there were no govern- 
ment , and no repres- 
sive ccntrol of media. It is 
occasionally referred to as 

radio.’ 

To be effective, such a 

service must be professional 





* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that there 
are many different and often inaccurate 

of the term “Home 
Service” and often inaccurate 
tions of the term “Home service” and 
“Surrogate Service” but accept this 
limited definition. 
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favor similar to that displeved 
by Radio Free Europe and 


Korea, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Burma. 

2. A majority of the Com- 
mission (Cutchali, Hughes, 
Mosher, Muravchik, Tyson, and 
Wattenberg) recommends that 
the new service be insulated 
from the Voice of America and 





To be effective, [radio broadcasting} must be professional 
It must include strong research and monitoring functions 





to assure accuracy. 

Radio Liberty in broadcasting to operate under the auspices of 

Eastern Europe and to the the Board for International 

Soviet Union. Broadcasting and its citizen 
A majority of the Commis- oversight board. A minority 

sion believe that for reasons (Anderson, Cheng, Goldman, 


spelled out in Part One— 
Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions, this service must be 
separate and insulated from the 
Voice of America and the 
United States Information 
Agency, and should be operated 
under the auspices of the Board 
for International Broadcasting. 

A minority disagree, and for 
reasons out in that same 
section, believe the Voice of 
America should be asked to 
create and operate this service 
by expanding on current broad- 
casting tc China and Asia, 
emphasizing reporting of 
internal events. 

1. The Commission recom- 
mends that the United States 
introduce a new “Home Ser- 
vice” broadcasting operation to 
totalitarian countries in Asia, 
with particular emphasis on 
China. The countries envisioned 
in addition to China are North 


Mater) recommends that new 
service operate under the Voice 
of America. An eleventh mem- 
ber of the Commission (Marks) 
withdrew from the final delib- 
erations and abstained from 
voting because of 2 possible 
conflict of interest. 


3. The Commission recom- 
mends unanimously that a new 
service, if created, not be called 
“Radio Free Asia,” or “Radio 
Free China,” but instead adopt a 
less confrontational name, such 
as “Asian Information Radio,” 


or “Asia Democracy Radio.” 
4. The majority recommends 


that the headquarters of the new 


broadcasting service be located 
on American territory, in a 


region where it can draw on 





ona of transmitter 
construction, but lease time on a 
variety of transmitters presently 
available in various locations 
that can beam strong signals to 
the target countries. Fer the 
foreseeable future, the most 
effective means of delivery will 
be by shortwave radio, although 
the new service might also lease 
time on medium wave transmit- 
ters where these are available 
and effective. 


6. The majority recommends 
that the new service be 
launched within 6 months of 
approval, with particular em- 
phasis on China, phasing in 
additional hours and 
in the next 12 months, making 


the service fully operational 
within 18 months. 


7. The majority estimates one 
time startup costs would be in 
the region of $30 million, and 
annual operating costs, with all 
programming under way, in the 
region of $35-39 million. 

8. The Commission recom- 
mends that whoever operates 
the new service, its 
should in part be defrayed by 
suspending the ineffective 
operatioris of Television Marti— 
as distinct from the effective 
service of Radio Marti. 


9. The Commission is unani- 
mous in that 
although Burma is not a Com- 
munist country, the new radio 
service nevertheless should 
include that country whose 
ruling dictatorship is one of the 
most repressive in the world. 


10. The Commission recom- 
mends unanimously that the 
Voice of America increase its 


existing broadcasting to China, 
particularly in Cantonese. 
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Part One—U.S. Interests in East Asia After 
the End of the Cold War 


The United States is a Pacific 


into World War IL We have 
fought two more wars in Asia 
since that time, in each case to 


the Soviet Union. 

We live now in a different 
era. America still is prosperous 
but no longer dominates the 
world economy as it did 30 and 
40 years ago. We are cutting 
back on military spending and 
attempting to devote more 
resources to long-deferred 
obligations at home. Two of our 
most important forward bases 
in Asia, Clark Field and Subic 
Bay in the Philippines, are being 
vacated. Forces elsewhere in the 
region are being drawn down. 

But we remain closely linked 
to East Asia. As the Congress 
said in the Taiwan Relations Act 
(PL 96-8), “peace and stability 
in the area are in the political, 
security and economic interests 
of the United States.” 

Japan is our number two 
trading partner, as well as host 
to most of our remaining mili- 
tary forces in the region. There 
are 45,000 US. servicemen 


stationed in Japan, plus depen- 
dents. Taiwan is our number 


five trading partner, and the 


PRC ranks within the top dozen 
or so. We have more trade with 
Asia than with the European 


Trade is hardly our only link. 


Although the US. opening to 
the PRC during the Nixon 
administration took place in the 
context of competition with the 
Soviet Union, we do not require 
a cold war to give us strategic, 
economic, and cultural interests 
in China. China occupies an 
area almost as large as 11] of 

west of the Urals. Its 
1.15 billion people are a fifth of 
al} humanity. It 
nuclear arms. It has been the 
key supporter of ithe murderous 
Khmer in Carnbodia and 
it is the chief ally of North 
Korea. It is a major merchant of 
arms and nuclear iechnology to 
some of the world’s least re- 
sponsible governm:nts. China’s 
ability to affect the peace and 
security of its region and be- 
yond is obvious. 

Our level of interest and 
concern in the Korean peninsula 
also remains high, perticularly 
when the North Koreen govern- 
ment appears close to obtaining 
a nuclear weapons capability. 











Trade with Vietnam is growing 
and diplomatic recognition 
appears to be on the way. 
Finally, there is Burma. Some 
may argue that because what 
the military rulers of that coun- 
try have called “the Burmese 
road to socialism,” it is not, 
strictly speaking, Communist, 
and therefore is outside the 
scope of this Commission’s 
deliberations. But the military 
junta ruling Burma has tortured 
and killed thousands of Bur- 
mese. More than 270,000 mem- 
bers of the Muslim minority 


have fled to Bangiadesh to 


escape persecution by troops. 
Burma’s leaders are involved in 


the export of opiuim and heroin 
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world . . . . isn’t it time to say 
enough is enough?” 

We know from the history of 
the last 40 years that radio is 


very useful in promoting a 


climate favorable to freedom. 
The i of the American 
radios, VOA and RFE/RL, in 
the dramatic changes within 
Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union is well attested. 
Using the radios, we supplied 
the context of freedom through 
information programs. The East 
Europeans have told us over 
and over again how essential 
those programs—news of 
America and the world on 
VOA, news of events in their 
own countries on RFE/RL— 
were in their struggle for free- 


not only for the West or for the 
affluent. We have heard argu- 
ments that Chinese are differ- 
ent, that Asians are different. 
That they are not interested, 
that democracy is not important 
to them. If that is so, let them 
choose communism in a free 
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Part Two—The Objective Situation 





Burma 


In 1962, General Ne Win seized 
power from the democratically 
elected civilian government of 


U Nu. He and his chosen hench- 


men have ruled Burma since 
that time. In May 1990, in a 
election held 


racy, won 80 percent of seats, 
but were not allowed to occupy 
them. Their victory was all the 
more remarkable in that the 


party's president, Aung San Suu 


Kyi, had been under house 
arrest since the previous July. 

The response of the ruling 
military junta to their election 
defeat was to ignore—not even 
bother to invalidate, simply 
ignore—the election results. 
Calling themselves the “State 
Law and Order Restoration 
Council,” or SLORC, the junta 
added additional numbers to 
the hundreds of Burmese shot 
without trial, maintained the 
closure of the universities, and 
continues to rule. 

The situation of the Burmese 
people is desperate. Inflation in 
the towns is running 50 percent 
a year, but wages have been 
frozen since 1990. Because of 


living in the Arakan state, fled 
across the border into 
Bangladesh in at the beginning 
of 1992. A recent UNICEF 
survey found that 10 percent of 
the children under three suffer 
from severe malnutrition. James 
Grant, UNICEF's Director, 


called Burma “an actual or 


BBC Bureau Chief in Bangkok 
told us a week or more may go 
by without any news at all of 
Burma—and thus do not satisfy 
the need for accurate and 
reliable information about 
events in Burma itself. 


Cambodia 


Cambodia has suffered from 
more than two decades of civil 
war. It is estimated that 
the period of Khmer Rouge 
control, 1975-78, 1 million 
Cambodians—one out of every 
eight—died of starvation, 
disease or execution. The Viet- 
namese invasion in 1978 ex- 
pelled the Khmer Rouge but the 
civil war went on for the next 13 
years. The result is a country 
where the physical infrastruc- 
ture is almost totally destroyed. 
A comprehensive accord was 
concluded in Paris in October 
1991, making peace among the 
four major Cambodian factions: 
the Khmer Kouge, the Vietnam- 


ese-backed of Hun 
Sen, the royalists led by Prince 
Sihanouk, and the Khmer 
People’s National Liberation 
Front. This KPNLF is the succes- 
sor to the Lon Nol 

which with the US. 
during the Vietnam War and 
was ousted by the Khmer 
Rouge in 1975. It was the closest 
approach to a democratic, free 
enterprise government that 
Cambodia has had in its history. 
It is now led by Son Sann, a 
former prime minister under 


UNTAC’s head, Yasushi 
Akashi, has said, “If one was a 
masochist, one could not wish 
for more.” 

The biggest challenge of all 
will be to deal with the Khmer 
Rouge, the largest and best 
armed of the factions. It is rather 
as though Hitler had returned 
to contest German elections, 
with five or six Panzer divisions 
behind him. The Khmer Rouge 
has tried to reform its image 
and claims it is now whole- 
heartedly in favor of democ- 
racy. On July 14, 1992, the 
Khmer Rouge seized four 
villages that had been con- 
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trolled by the government in 
what UNTAC described as “one 
of the most serious” violations 
of the ceasefire. But it is only the 
latest in a series of clashes. As 
the war-weary fighters from the 
other factions hand in their 
arms to the UN, the Khmer 
Rouge has refused to do so and 
has its hold on terri- 
tory and population. Unarmed 
UN helicopters, sert to observe 
the fighting, have come under 
attack. 





... itis rather as though 
Hitler had returned to con- 
test German elections, with 
five or six Panzer divisions 
behind him. 





Hun Sen himself is a former 
member of the Khmer Rouge, 
and had charge of one of the 
bloodier “killing field” prov- 
inces. Both the KPLNF and the 
Khmer Rouge charge that Hun 
Sen, installed by the Vietnamese 
during their occupation of 
Cambodia, remains a Vietnam- 
ese tool. 

In all of Cambodia only 40 
book titles were published lasi 
year. On the average, five 
students share one textbook in 
primary schools. Because of the 
paper shortage, the only daily 

has cut its circula- 
tion from 24,000 to 5,000 copies. 
The various factions are racing 
into this informational void. 


Each now publishes news 

bulletins and distributes them 
free. The Khmer Rouge operate 
a radio station on Chinese 

territory. In preparation for the 
elections, UNTAC is supposed 
to establish a UN radio service. 
It is supposed to be completely 
impartial, giving equal weight 
to the point of view of all four 


factions, including the Khmer 
Rouge. 


VOA currently broadcasts 
two hours a day in Cambodian 
from medium wave transmitters 
in Thailand. The Khmer Rouge 
can reach all of Cambodia from 
the powerful medium wave 
station they operate in Yunnan 
Province. The KPLNF and 
Sihanouk forces use a less 
powerful medium wave station 
in Chiang Mai, Thailand. 


China 


was swept away in Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R. by an 
economy that had come stum- 
bling to a halt. i he Communist 
Party of China (CCP) may have 
abandoned Marxism, but it still 
commands the gun and yokes 
economic progress to its own 


control of the levers of govern- 
ment. Indeed, frightened by and 
scornful of the of the 

Soviet Union, the leadership, 

which crushed the pro-<democ- 
racy movement at Tienanmen 3 
years ago and imprisoned those 
who created the “Democracy 

Wall” 10 years before that, is all 
the more determined to hold on 


to power. 
Certainly 13 years of eco- 

nomic reform have 

great changes. The country is far 

more open to the US. and the 

world. Americans 


block the export of prison made 
goods to the US., sold in the 
past to such companies as Sears, 
Roebuck and Levi Strauss, 
although follow through re- 
mains to be tested. 

The climate for economic 
reform was improved by the 
symbolic visit of Deng 
Xiaoping, China’s 87-year-old 

leader, to Shenzhen 
and Guangdong in early 1992 to 
show his approval of their rapid 
economic Though 
news of his visit leaked to the 
Hong Kong press, it did not 
surface in official media for 
nearly 2 months. By the summer 
of 1992, Deng had gained 
enough control over the media 
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the time of the 1989 Tienanmen 
demonstrations, remains in 


being and retains the potential 
to produce a similar social 


social,” “anti-sccialist,” and 
. behavior or activi- 
ties. It is used to deter dissent 
and imprison critics of the 
government. 

Under this system, as re- 
ported by Amnesty Interna- 
tional in its 1991 publication, 





camps, there are another 8-10 
million—three times the pepu- 
lation of Norway—who, having 
completed their prison sen- 
tences, are then assigned by the 
goverument to spend ‘he rest of 
their lives in the sarne 
working at the same jobs, for 





the view of the more conservative elders, or of Deng 
over what the official media are allowed to publish. 








detention is not the same as being jubed 
in any conventional sense. 


may be picked off the streets at 
the whim of police or local 
officials and held for months or 
years. Such detention frequently 
goes and 
detainees often face torture and 
deplorable prison conditions. 
Because they are neither 
charged nor tried, detainees do 
not have access to lawyers and 
have no chance to defend 
themselves. There is no inde- 
pendent review of the actions of 
those who order such detention, 


nor is there any judicial supervi- 


sion. 

to material pub- 
lished by both Asia Watch and 
Amnesty International, China 
today holds about 15,000,000 
people in labor camps. That is a 
bit more than the entire popula- 
tion of Australia. It executes 
about 20,000 people a year. The 
death penalty is applied for 
crimes as insignificant as the 
illegal export of cultural relics. 
Hongda Harry Wu, in his book, 
Laogai: the Chinese Gulag, pub- 
lished this year by Westview 
Press, says that in addition to 
the 15 million or so in labor 


half the pay of the normal 
Chinese worker. 

One of the more unexpected 
points made by Mr. Wu is that 
the Gulag is essential to China’s 


November 1991 to be ina 
reeducation camp, has since 
disappeared. Bishop Paul Shi 
Chunjie, the auxiliary Bishop of 
Boading, died in police custody 
in November 1991. 





*Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr Mater note that 
goods produced by prison labor 
represent less than |] percent of China's 
apors. 
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University, “is as old as the Chi- 
nese desire for democracy .. . .” 
But, he points out, GNP per 
capita in China already is higher 
than that of the three poorest 
stable democracies, and if 
government plans are achieved 
will, by the year 2000, match or 
exceed those of the eight poor- 
est democracies in the early 
1970s (India, Sri Lanka, the 
Philippines, Turkey, Costa Rica, 
Jamaica, Chile and Uruguay). 
Literacy, by 1982, was as high or 
higher than in India or Turkey, 
and the percentage of illiterates 
has declined since that time.’ 
The Chinese people on 
Taiwan have disestablished 
authoritarian rule and have 
created a multi-party demo- 





* Andrew j. Nathan, China's Crisis: 
Dilewrmas of Reform and Prospects for 
Democracy, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1990. 


Broadcasting to China 


Radio is the king of mass media 
in China. According to the 1991 
UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 
in 1989 there were more than 
200 million radios in China, up 
from 120 million in 1985. That is 
one radio for every five people. 
By contrast, in that same year 
there were only 30 million 
television sets—27 sets for 
every 100 Chinese.* 

The PRC itself is quite 
advanced technically in broad- 

There are more than 600 

AM stations, 450 FM stations, 
and 400 TV stations operating in 
China. The external service of 
the PRC is among the world’s 
most powerful, with relay 
transmitters in Canada, Spain, 
France, French Guiana, Mali 
and Switzerland. It broadcasts 
worldwide in 50 different 





* In his written submission to the 
Commussion, the Amencan Ambessa- 
dor to the PRC, the Honorabie J. 
Stapleton Roy, stated that there are 
presentiy 190 milhon televimon sets in 
China. Mr. Anderson, Mr Mater, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mrs. Cheng state that in 
villages virtually the entire population 
ge:her around to watch the available 
setts). 


languages, and as far as we 
know is neither jammed nor 
censored anywhere. But the 
ming transmitters on its own 
soil and uses them to try to 
disrupt the signals of the BBC, 
VOA and Taiwan's Central 
Service. 

More than 30 countries 
broadcast to the PRC, chief 
among them Taiwan's Broad- 
casting of China 
(BCC), and Central Broadcast- 
ing Service (CBS); Radio Japan 
(Nippon Hoso Kaisha—NHK), 
Radio Australia; Radio Canada; 
Radio France; Radio Moscow; 
the BBC; and VOA. We are told 
that more than 350 hours each 
day are broadcast to China. 

It would seem that this 


certainly is more than enough, 
until one reckons that in the Los 


Angeles metropolitan area, with 
15 million people (cne one- 
hundredth of China’s popula- 
tion), there are 111 radio sta- 
tions broadcasting 2,600 hours 
per day. 

Moreover, of the 350 hours 
of foreign broadcasting to China 
each day, only about 15 percent 
is in Chinese languages. Of that 
amount, more than half is 
provided by the two Taiwan 
services, BCC and CBS. BCC 
broadcasts via short wave to the 
mainland exactly the same 

as it broadcasts 

medium wave to listeners on 
Taiwan. CBS, which is run by 
Taiwan's Ministry of Defense, 
broadcasts hard line propa- 
ganda and disinformation. It is 
intensively jammed. 

What remains is this: 10 
hours a day in Mandarin and 1 
hour a day in Cantonese on 
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VOA; 35 hours a day in Manda- offense. In a survey recently Hong Kong people who wish to 


rin and half an hour in conducted by the Journalism change their nationality -7en 
Cantonese on BSC; 2 hours a Department of Hong Kong before July 1, 1997 need Chinese 
Gay in Mandarin on Radio University, 30 percent of the permssion to do so. In February 
France; 4.5 hours a day in journalists responding admitted 1991, Chinese Vice Premier Wu 
Mandarin on NHK; 30) minutes _to self-censorship and 70 per- Xuegian insisted that “only 
a day in Mandarin on Radio cent said they were pessimistic Beijing can speak for the Hong 
Canada; small additional about ‘he future of press free- Kong people during the transi- 
amounts by other foreign dom in Hong Kong. tion period.” In December 1991, 
broadcast services. Normally, 50 The Sino-British Joint Decla- the PRC announced it reserved 
the nght to approve judges 





selected for Hong Kong’s Court 
The student movement of April-June 1989, occurring not _of Appeals, despite the clear 
only in Beijing but in almost all of China's major cities, language of the Basic Law 





amply demonstrated the desire for an end to totalitarian steer 1059 dull be appebane aante 
rule and the thirst for democracy. Hong Kong's chief executive 
“on the recommendation of an 
comurission.~ 
The growth of a democracy 
percent of total broadcast time ration of December 19, 1984, 
is made up of repeats. Only a under which China is to resume © ™Ovement within Hong Kong 
small fraction is news. Of the sovereignty over the colony, moe mrt yi 
350 hours of daily foreign Gumaiesa Meeps «=i bok Demeceate, whe fever 


broadcasts to China, the pre- autonomy” to the 5.8 million 4 
is related todevel- people of Hong Kong. Its social ‘h€ Sreatest possibie measure of 


democracy for Hong Kong prior 
opments outside China. rap rh 9 shh to 1997, won 18 seats, ie. all of 
after 1997, this policy to “be _—=«-*he 60 Legislative Council seats 
K which were open to election. 
Hong Kong stipulated in a Basic Law of the | . 
K Smecial Administ Before that time, all Legisiztive 
For the past several decades tive Region,” which would be a Pa ey 


was minimal government PRC. instead of appointing them, and 
intervention or “guidance” and During the drafting of the those in the Colony who claim 


both pro-communist and anti- , to speak for the PRC say the 18 
and Basic Law, and especially after ois ) ‘last S 


newspapers existed inhappy _— june 4, 1989 crackdown, Beijing P&T Will not be recognized as 


confusion. But as the steadily whittled away that valid spokespersons for Hong 
moves closer to July 1, 1997,the “high degree of autonomy” and “Ong. A PRC Government 
date on which it isto becomea _ increased its interference in official recently said that ap- 
“Special Administrative Re- Hong Kong matters, including pointing the leader of the 
gion” of the PRC, self censor- those related to finance and United Democrats to the Execu- 
ship is growing, and Hong infrastructure as well as law tive Council--the Governor's 


media and In 1990, cabinet—woula he unacceptable 
ncn wary oping rhe amunced roppn-_ beng eps mt ne 


broadcasting tion to a directly elected Legisla- DovS Of all: In Apes tr ane 
could give Beijing serious ete ae Kong. A rity, Tao Siju, said that his 
Ministry spokesman said that 
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government's officials in Hong 
Kong “are accumulating infor- 
mation about people who are 
against the Chinese Govern- 
ment.” Tao’s statement seems to 
answer the question of why the 
New China News Agency office 
in Hong Kong—the PRC’s 
unofficial embassy in the 
Colony—requires a staff of 
more than 600 people. 

There has been s tion 
that instead of Hong Kong 
being taken over by China in 
1997, economically China—or at 
least Guangdong Province—is 
being taken over by Hong Kong 
now. Hong Kong corporations 
have invested $10 billion in 
China and control about two- 
thirds of the 20,000 factories 
built in Guangdong during the 
last decade. At the same time, 
China has invested approxi- 
mately $12 billion in Hong 
Kong. Many of the “Hong 
Kong” corporations investing in 
Guangdong are actually wholly 
or partly Chinese owned. It is 
an interesting Commentary on 
restrictions within the PRC’s 
economy that some Chinese 
enterprises, governmental and 
private, find it more convenient 
or profitable to invest in their 


the proposed legislation states 
that for all of United 
States law, Hong Kong shall be 
treated after June 30, 1997 
exactly as it was on that date, 
unless otherwise 

provided for by law. 

Hong Kong television and 
radio, especially pop songs, 
soap operas, and game shows, 
are very popular in China. 
Although this has been cited as 
a reason why “home service” 
broadcasting to China is not 
necessary, it seems a classic case 
of comparing apples with 
oranges. The news services of 
Hong Kong broadcast media 
contain almost no domestic 
Chinese news. The Hong Kong 
press does, but it does not 
circulate on the mainland. And, 
as we have seen, self-censorship 
is a growing problem. 

There are still professional 
China watchers in Hong Kong 
at the several consular establish- 
ments, including the American 
Consulate General, as well as at 
the Hong Kong University, the 
Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, commercial news bu- 
reaus, and in the offices of 
organizations like Asia Watch. 
Asia Watch has developed an 


Laos 


The collapse of the Soviet Union 
has meant an end to Soviet 
financial aid and has forced 
reform of the Lao economy. In 
August 1991, the Lao National 
Assembly adopted a new 
constitution, providing for basic 
freedoms. The government 
claims to have freed all political 
prisoners and closed the “re- 
education” camps. In their 
place, the government has set 
up “rehabilitation” camps for 
those accused of hostility to the 
regime or “socially undesirable 
habits.” Although prohibited 
“without proper authorization,” 
arbitrary arrest, searches, 
monitoring of telephone calls 
and mail, continue according to 





There is intense interest in 
what is going on within 
Laos that is not satisfied by 
the government-controlled 
media in Laos, China, and 
Vietnam. 





the State Department’s 1991 





own country via Hong Kong excellent network of contacts in 
rather than directly. the PRC which keep it particu- _ human rights report on Laos. 
Earlier this year the Senate larly well informed on human The press is controlled. Radio 
adopted the Hong Kong Policy _rights-related matters. It would and television are run by the 
Act, sponsored by Senator be highly desirable to have a state. Video-cassette stores were 
Mitch McConnell (R., Ky.). news bureau in Hong Kong at closed in March 1991 because 
Identical legislation, sponsored _least until July 1997, if “Home  S©me had distributed tapes 
by Rep. John Porter (R,, Ill.),is Service” is initi- containing material which 
pending in the House. The Act _ ated. The Director and Deputy  ©PPosed the government. In 
would allow the U.S. to rein- Director of Hong Kong Govern- short, despite the new constitu- 
force Hong Kong’s special ment Information Services tion, Laos continues to be a 
status by treating it as anentity informed members of the police state even while moving 
legally distinct from China after Commission in June 1992 that away from central planning 
June 30, 1997. The key section of they foresaw no difficulty in toward a mixed economy. 
accrediting such a bureau. 
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According to the Depart- 
ment of State, Laos was the 
world’s third largest producer 
of opium in 1989. It continues to 
rank in the top half-dozen 
producing countries today, even 
though current output is lower 
than the 1989 peak. According 
to the State Department's 
Bureau of International Narcot- 
ics Matters, the U.S. continues to 
receive reports of involvement 
by the Lao Third Army in 
narcotics trafficking, though 
there is no recent credible 
evidence of the participation of 
senior government officials. 

There are large numbers of 
Lao and Hmong in neighboring 
countries who would be avid 
listeneis to a home service in 
these languages. There are 
almost a million Hmong in 
North Vietnam and from five to 
7 million in southern China. 
There are also about 100,000 in 
northeast Thailand in addition 
to the 50,000 in the refugee 
camps. There are also about a 
million Laotians in Thailand 
and another million in southern 
China. 

There is some communica- 
tion and travel among these 
communities and many family 
relationships. There is intense 
interest in what is going on 
within Laos that is not satisfied 
by the government-controlled 
media in Laos, China, and 
Vietnam. Large numbers of 
people listen to the radio to 
attempt to get news. A broad- 
casting service to Laos could 
also cover these adjoining areas 
conveniently. A leader of the 
Hmong community who testi- 
fied at one of our hearings said 
that a home service that broad- 


cast accurate news about events 
in Laos would build up a large 
audivnce “in 2 weeks.” 

The Voice of America broad- 
casts one hour a day in the 
Lowland Lao language. It 
consists primarily of transla- 
tions from the VOA English 
service. There are no VOA 
broadcasts in Hmong. 


North Korea 


During 1991, South and North 
Korea made significant moves 
toward reducing tension on the 
peninsula, resulting in Decem- 
ber 1991 in an Agreement on 
Reconciliation and Non-Aggres- 
sion. In it the two Koreas guar- 
anteed non-interference and 
non-aggression, proposed 
military confidence-building 
measures, agreed to stimulate 
trade and investment links, and 
agreed to facilitate mail and 
visits of private individuals. The 
North, however, vetoed the 
South’s suggestion of unre- 
stricted exchange of newspapers 
and television programs. 

Reasons for the relaxation of 
Pyongyang’s posture toward 
South Korea are not hard to 
find. The demise of the Soviet 
Union has lost North Korea one 
of its two principal patrons and 
sources of foreign assistance; 
and the second of these patrons, 
the PRC, is seeking additional 
trade with and investment from 
South Korea, with whom it has 
just agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations. 

While tensions are some- 
what relaxed, the North Korean 
drive to acquire a nuclear 
weapons capability remains 
worrisome. Here too economic 
considerations are important. 


consistently has denied that it 
has either the capability or the 
intention of nuclear 
weapons, but its denials have 
become more and more unbe- 
lievable in the face of objective 
evidence. 

Unlike China and much of 
the rest of Asia, North Korea is 
not a country with a wide 
audience for shortwave radio. 
Most radio sets can receive only 
those frequencies on which the 
government broadcasts. How- 
ever we have been informed 
that some mid-level and most 
senior government officials, as 
well as intelligence and police 
officers, have radios capable of 
receiving international SW 
signals. In addition, there are 
about 3 million Koreans living 
just across the Yalu in China’s 
“Korean Autonomous Region.” 
There also is a large Korean 
colony in Kazakhstan, about 
400,000, forcibly removed there 
from Eastern Siberia by Stalin 
during World War II. There are 
also about 700,000 Koreans in 
Japan. All of these are people 
outside North Korea are al- 
lowed to own SW sets. Many 
do, and many also are able to 
travel to North Korea or corre- 
spond with relatives or friends 
there (although North Koreans 
are not allowed to travel in the 
other direction). Some of these 
visitors are said to smuggle ixi 
sets for their friends in North 
Korea, or at least to bring in or 
write about news. 
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Thus it seems apparent that 
a “home service” directed at 
North Korea could reach a 
significant audience there as 
well as an important audience 
in the adjoining areas of China, 
Siberia, and Japan, who could 
pass on news to their contacts 
within North Korea. Some form 
of rebroadcasting of this service 
in Kazakhstan would also be 
effective. 

VOA broadcasts 1 hour a 
day in Korean to North Korea. 
South Korea’s Korean Broad- 
casting Service, however, is the 
principal broadcaster to North 
Korea. Its “Liberty 
Service” broadcasts over 14 
frequencies for a daily total of 
102 hours. 

While North Korea probably 
is the most closed society in the 
world, news ga is not 
impossible. The South Korean 
Government monitors all North 
Korean broadcasts, and numer- 
ous scholars in governmental 
and private institutions inten- 
sively study North Korean 
politics and economic perfor- 
mance. Asia Watch also has 
managed to develop good 
sources of information on North 
Korean human rights behavior. 


Tibet 


In March 1950, the Dalai Lama 
surrendered to invading Chi- 
nese Communist troops, begin- 
ning four decades of extremely 
repressive rule, punctuated by 
Tibetan revolts. The most 
serious of these was the revolt 
of the Khamba tribe in July 
1958, in which the government 
of the Dalai Lama joined 8 


months later. After heavy 
fighting, the Dalai Lama fled to 
India, and Tibet was placed 
under military government 
which carried out a bleody 
purge of those Tibetan notables 
who had remained in the 
country. According to Chinese 
statistics, 87,000 Tibetans were 
killed in this period. 

During the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and the following “Gang of 
Four” period, virtually every 
temple in Tibet was closed, 
damaged, or destroyed, and 





Thus it seems apparent 
that a “home service” di- 
rected at North Korea 
could reach a significant 
audience there as well as 
an important audience in 
the adjoining areas of 
China, Siberia, and 
Japan .... 





thousands of monks and nuns 
were imprisoned. The commune 
system was introduced. The 
International Committee of 
Lawyers for Tibet estimates that 
1 million Tibetans died in prison 
camps, of famine, torture, or 
execution between 1966 and 
1976. 

Serious rioting again broke 
out in September and October 
1987 and was once again sup- 
pressed. Martial law was de- 
clared in 1989. According to Dr. 
June Teufel Dreyer, a specialist 
on Chinese minorities who 
heads the East Asian Studies 

t at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, there have 
been more than 21 notable 


joining Chinese provinces. Since 
the revolt of 1959, and espe- 
cially during the past 12 years, 
the PRC has resettled millions 
of Chinese into the annexed 
territories as well as the TAR 
itself. Han Chinese today 
outnumber Tibetans in Lhasa, 
Shigatse, and other Tibetan 
centers. They occupy the top 
and dominate middle manage- 
ment positions in government 
and economic 


Authorization Act declares it to 
be “an occupied country under 
the established principles of 
international law,” and states 
that its true representatives are 
the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan 
Government in exile. The act 
went on to say that Tibet “has 
maintained throughout its 
history a distinctive and sover- 
eign national, cultural, and 
religious ideitity, separate from 
that of China and, except during 
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Many of Asia’s most impor- 
tant rivers arise in the Tibetan 


cause China has used Tibet as a 
dumping ground for nuclear 
waste, contamination of these 
watercourses and the oceans 
into which they empty are a 
serious concern. 

All India Radio broadcasts 1 
hour a day in Tibetan. VOA, 
under orders from Congress, 
recently began broadcasting 15 
minutes a day in Tibetan to 
Tibet. It plans to increase that to 
30 minutes a day in the near 
future. The broadcasts are 
translations into Tibetan from 
the English language service. 
VOA does not maintain even a 
stringer at the rters in 
India of the Tibetan government 
in exile headed by the Dalai 
Lama. 


Vietnam 


The situation in Vietnam today 
has evolved largely from the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, as 
well as from the fundamental 
weakness of its own economy, 
leading the regime to give 
econcimic concerns priority over 
ideology. 

As Vietnam moves away 
from total centrally planning, it 
suffers from all the usual strains 
of an economy which is neither 
command nor free. The ineffi- 


cials control both the distribu- 
tion of scarce commodities and 
the permissions necessary to 
operate in the free market 
sector. 

After decades of farm de- 
pression as a result of following 
the Maoist agricultural model, 
in 1988 the government allowed 
individual farmers to lease land 
for 15 years and greatly in- 
creased investment in irrigation. 
Vietnam is now the world’s 
third exporter of rice, although 
its quality is reported to be low. 

The economic woes of the 
Soviet Union and its later 
disappearance ended ruble 
subsidization of the Vietnamese 
economy. That meant the end of 
an annual $1.5 billion in military 
aid and $1 billion in civilian 
assistance. Trade with the 
U.S.S.R. accounted for 50 per- 
cent of Vietnam’s total foreign 
trade in 1990. Trade with CIS 
was only 13 percent in 1991. In 
order to attract foreign trade 
and foreign investment, the 
VCP has been forced to separate 
party and government and alter 
the arbitrary and secretive 
nature of decisionmaking. The 
National Assembly now has 
powers of legislation and 
appointment formerly reserved 
to the VCP Politburo. 


The partial freeing of the 
economy has heightened dis- 


parities between the northern 
and southern parts of the 
country. Nearly all of Hanoi’s 
industry remains state owned 
and runs at az expensive los. 
But 75 percent of the $28 b." = 
in foreign investment allowea 
in during 1992 has gone into 
Saigon and its hinterland. The 
surging economy in the south 
resembles that of Shenzhen and 
other export zones in China: 
rapid growth of export indus- 
tries based on cheap labor 
accompanied by high levels of 
conspicuous consumption. The 
casual visitor from the West 
gets the immediate 

that Vietnam is well on the way 
toward emulating the newly 
industrializing countries of Asia 
economically and ultimately 
politically. 

That view is ture, to 
say the least. According to 
testimony before the Commis- 
sion, there continue to be hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of 
political The VCP has 
made plain that there will be no 
movement toward multi-party 
democracy if it can help it. Ina 
speech last February, Do Moui, 
VCP Chairman and the coun- 
try’s paramount leader, stated 
that “Press and publications are 
the assault force for the ideo- 
logical and cultural front... . 
Newspapers and books must 


uphold the revolutionary 
principles of Marxism-Leninism 


election of July 19, 1992, exem- 
plifies the current situation. 
Under the new election law, 
anyone over age 21 could stand 
for election “except for the 
insane or those who have been 
disenfranchised by the law” 
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the VCP—had to have approval 
of voters in the 

place of work, or from the 
Vietnam Fatherland Front, the 


party's mass umbrella organiza- 
ticn. 


jected by his coworkers. In the 
country as a whole, 44 people 
tried to run as independents, 
but only two were allowed to 
do so. There are 395 seats in the 
National Assembly. 


ing 1 hour a day to Vietnam 
from Moscow, using Radio 
Moscow's 250 KW transmitter. 
Reports from Vietnam say that 
this is already the most popular 
radio program in the country. 
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Part Three—The Tools Available 





The Voice of 
America (VOA) 7° 


VOA was founded in 1942 to be 
the great overarching voice of 
the US. in the world—a voice 
that in its early days helped 
counter Axis propaganda, and 
later to disseminate American 
views and values to the far 
corners of the globe. Its man- 
date was to provide news, 
features on American society 
and culture, and clearly labeled 
editorials aimed at increasing 


understanding of and agree- 


ment with US. foreign policy. 
For 50 years it has done this 


exceedingly well.’ 

VOA broadcasts worldwide 
in more than 40 languages to an 
audience of about 150 million 





’ This section, dealing with VOA, 
and the sections which deal 
with RFE/RL and Radio-TV Marti, 
draw heavily upon The Report of the 
President's Task Force on U.S. Govern- 
ment International Broadcasting, Decem- 
ber 1991. The conclusions reached, 
however, are those of this commission. 

* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater are troubled 
by the tone and content of the 
of the report dealing with VOA, much 
of which they say derogates VOA in a 
effort to prove that VOA is not capable 
of carrying out the broadcast mission 
discussed by this Commission. 

* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that the 
VOA charter states in Point 1, “VOA 
will serve as a consistently reliable and 
authoritative source of news. VOA 
news will be accurate, objective, and 
comprehensive.” Note that the Charter 
does not refer to international or US. 
news—just news. 





people. With a highly profes- 
sional news staff, it has brought 


news of the world to countless 
millions who have been denied 
such information by their ruling 
regimes. It has told of life in 
America to millions for whom 
the United States is a beacon of 
liberty and opportunity. 

Along with the other United 
States government-supported 
radios, it offered hope to mil- 
lions behind the Cold War’s 
Irom Curtain. This Commission 
believes that VOA’s work has 
been admirable in the past and 
will be essential in the future. 
The Cold War may be over, but 
the contest of ideas and values 
continues. 

Insofar as China is con- 
cerned, VOA broadcasts in 
English, Mandarin, and 
Cantonese. Estimates vary, but 
approximately 20-25 million of 
those regular listeners are in 
China and the other countries 
covered by this report. 

it is difficult to 
collect accurate audience data in 
communist countries like China, 
several surveys commissioned 
over the years by USIA, BBC, 
and other organizations have 
allowed some broad estimates 
to be made. In most cities, 
between 62 percent and 82 
percent of the adults are esti- 
mated to listen to radio broad- 
casts of all kinds on a daily 
basis. The e in rural 
areas is lower, but in one rural 
area in Sichuan Province, 51 


is mostly the urban elite in 
China who listen to foreign 
radio broadcasts, but even 
within that rather select group 
only 2 or 3 percent of the adult 


is estimated at around 16 mil- 
lion. But in times of crisis, such 
as during the build-up of dem- 
onstrations at Tienanmen 
Square in the April-June 1989 
period, the audience was esti- 
mated at closer to 60 million. 
VOA audience estimates 
suggest it reaches from 1 per- 
cent to 7 percent of the adult 
population, depending on the 
area and the political situation 
at the time. The difference 
between urban and rural audi- 
ences in China was underscored 
by a former senior PRC journal- 
ist, now in the U.S., who had 
worked for several years in 
Inner Mongolia. In a letter to the 
Commission, he said that SW 
radios abound in rural areas of 
China, that international SW 
signals are heard quite clearly, 
but that peasants hardly ever 
listen to foreign stations because 
they broadcast very little that 
pertains to their daily life. What 
would they like? Information 
about crops, pest control, new 
in animal hus- 
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The English-language service 
is VOA’s flagbearer. VOA‘s 
news bureaus overseas usually 
consider the English-speaking 
or international 
listener to be their audience, 
and it is for this audience that 
they voice their news and 
commentary. The staple content 
of the various foreign-language 


services of VOA is translations 
from VOA English into their 


particular languages. The 


international news and news of 
international from 
the US. Regional items are 
included when considered of 
international irr-portance. The 
foreign language programs are 
given latitude to reorder the 
sequence but not the content for 
their audiences." 
VOA China Service person- 
nel told the Corrumission that 
since the inception of this 
Commission, and the earlier 





VOA broadcasts worldwide in more than 40 languages to 
an audience of about 150 million people. With a highly 
professional news staff, it has brought news of the world 





to countless millions who have been denied s... ‘nfor- 
mation by their ruling regimes. 
foreign language services create Presidential Task Force on 
new material as time and United States Government 
resources permit.” International Broadcasting, the 
The Voice broadcasts 10 China Service has been given 
hours a day in Mandarin—far much more attention and has 
more than any of the other increased its efforts to provide 


Asian services in their lan- 
guages. It also broadcasts 1 hour 
a day in Cantonese. Typically, 
the broadcast hour is made up 
of 10 minutes of news at the top 
of the hour, followed by music, 
features, and magazine shows. 
Repeats of earlier items account 
for 25%-30% of the broadcast 
day. 

The news broadcasts ema- 
nate from VOA’s central news- 
room and are focused mainly on 





” Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that 
English is the lingua france of VOA, 
even as it is for RFE. Further, VOA 


more “targeted” broadcasting to 
China, i.e., more content 
cally designed for a Chinese 
audience. 
According to material sup- 
plied by VOA, during the 
month of February 1992, there 
were 16 Chinese- 
programs specially created for 
the VOA Mandarin service. Of 
the 16, 11 dealt with domestic 
Chinese topics. In March 1992, 
28 programs were specially 
created for the VOA Mandarin 
service. Of these, 18 dealt with 





" Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goidman, and Mr. Mater note that 
news at the top of the hour may be 
local, national, or international gener- 
ally in combination; it is not only 
international. 


domestic Chinese topics and a 
further 3 with developments on 
Taiwan. Thus, during a 60-day 
period, VOA carried a total of 
44 programs which were spe- 
cially created for Chinese 
audiences, and of these 29 dealt 
with domestic issues—about 1 
every other day on average. 
VOA points with justifiable 
pride to its coverage of the 
Tienanmen crisis of May-June 
1989. As with commercial 
broadcasters in Beijing at the 
time, such as CNN, VOA kept 
the world—and a much en- 


VOA like other news organiza- 
tions to divert major resources 
to its coverage.” 

VOA, on a day-to-day basis, 
is unable with its present re- 
sources to cover internal devel- 

in China in any detail. 
The daily staple of VOA’s China 

in compliance 

with its Charter-decreed mis- 
sion, is international news, news 
and features about the US., 
editorials reflecting and explain- 
ing US. government policy, and 
remarkably successful English 
lessons. 


Although the Chinese Gov- 
ernment attempts to jam the 
Mandarin service of VOA, the 





" Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that, 
depending on definition, “crisis” is a 
mainstay of daily life in the PRC. 
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resources available for such 
jamming are limited, and VOA 
technicians are skillful at cir- 
cumventing it. 

Two points are clear: 

(1) though VOA mounts a 
successful broadcasting opera- 
tion to China it, like all other 
international broadcasters 
combined, reaches a relatively 
small proportion of the popula- 
nny ti yn Ai age 

to foreign radio broadcasts. And 
(2) it is not presently operating 
rir ethaey—nenay the ge | 
of broadcasting with detailed 
coverage of local news envis- 
aged in the mandate of this 
Commission. 

The Voice of America is part 
of the United States Information 
Agency. Like its parent, it takes 
policy guidance from the De- 

of State.” 

VOA insists that this has no 
effect on its news reporting, 
which maintains world stan- 
dards for objectivity and has not 
hesitated to broadcast items 
which reflect unfavorably on 
the U.S. However, on the basis 
of testimony given the Commis- 
sion, it seems well established 
that the foreign policy param- 
eters of successive administra- 
tion in fact do constrain VOA 


A radio service, like any 
other journalistic enterprise, 
tends to reflect the views of its 
management no matter what 
pledges of independence fly 
from the . The former 
Washington Bureau Chief of a 


leading American news maga- 
zine told the Commission that 





® Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note take note 
that VOA reports only editorial writers 


receive such policy guidance. 


tain any official 

bodies on that island.” VOA 
therefore gives limited coverage 
to these developments even 





“ Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater do not accept 
this tendentious statement but note that 
if they did, the same might be said 
about RFE/RL and many other news 


* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that 
VOA says it has not attempted to open 
a bureau on Taiwan. 


nist China.” The exception to 
the rule is Taiwan. The name it 
calls itself, the Republic of 
China, is never used by VOA. 
To do so would violate Depart- 
ment of State strictures which 
are binding on VOA. 

The point to be made is not 
that constraints such as these 
are bad, or subver- 
sive of the overall VOA mission. 
After all, VOA is an official 
service of the U.S. Government. 
But they are constraints, and 
they do come with the territory. 
This is a fact of political life. 

There is the famous case of 
Ambassador April Glaspie 

to Saddam Hussein 
for a VOA characterization of 
Iraq as a police state dictator- 
ship.” VOA did indeed so 
characterize Iraq. One may 
surmise, however, that no such 
characterization occurred 
thereafter—until Saddam 
invaded Kuwait, at which point 
it again became all right to call 
him a dictator, and doubtless 
VOA did so. 

None of this derogates from 
VOA overall excellence as what 





* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater state that 
similar apologies have 
been made for RFE/RL broadcasts 
through the years, which hardly 
detracted from their importance. 
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it is, the official voice of the 
United States Government. But 
it does raise questions as to 
VOA’s organizational appropri- 
ateness for Home Service 

and whether it is 
in the best interests of VOA to 
assume a new broadcasting role 
which likely would be inter- 
preted by the targeted countries 
as more confrontational. 


The RFE/RL 
Model 


Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty were established 
in 1949 and 1950, respectively, 


and information to which they 


was happening in thei: own 
countries. RFE/RL do not 
broadcast to any of the coun- 
tries cited in the mandate of this 
Commission. 

A service called “Radio Free 
Asia” began broadcasting to 
China in 1951 but was discon- 
tinued in the early days of the 
Eisenhower administration as 
part of the radical budget 
cutting of that period. It was 
considered of lower priority 
because of the full scheduie of 
Chinese- broadcasts 
from Taiwan, and growing 
Christian broadcasts. 

Home Service 
as done by RFE/RL, is inher- 


ently different from general 

broadcasting as done by VOA. 
It is not just that RFE/RL con- 
centrated far more on news of 


left it to VOA to carry news and 
features on the US. That cer- 


Most people who know 
about the Radios are aware of 
the praise which RFE/RL, as 
well as VOA, received in all the 
countries of Eastern Europe and 
of the former Soviet Union after 
tyranny was overthrown. The 
most famous statement is that of 
Lech Walesa. He was asked 
whether RFE had been impor- 
tant in Solidarnosc 
and the flame of liberty during 
the dark days of martial law. He 

“Could there be an 
earth without the Sun?” More 
recently, commenting on the 
pony ahhty =~ Ne 

if Radio Free 
had broadcast all these 
years to Yugoslavia we would 
not have bloodshed there today. 
Things would have been differ- 
ent.” 

RFE/RL were able to be so 
effective because of three orga- 
nizational innovations. They 


established monitoring services 
which covered all radio and 
television broadcasts from the 
target countries. This enabled 
them to give news and com- 
mentary in something very 
close to “real time,” and to 
counter disinformation before it 
had a chance to sink in. Audi- 
ences in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe could hear what 
their were 

and, on the same day, the RFE/ 
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national Broadcasting (BIB).” 
Although its members are 
appointed by the President for a 
3-year term, by law BIB must be 
bipartisan. The intent of this 
arrangement is precisely to 
distance RFE / RL—which are 
private, nonprofit corpora- 
tions—from government policy 
control although its broadcasts 
are to be “not inconsistent” with 
US. Government foreign policy. 
As stated in Part 1300, Title 22 
of The Code of Federal Regulations: 
on behalf of the Radios, “The 
BIB staff coordinates all contacts 
with the U.S. Congress, US. 
Government agencies, and 
foreign governments.” In effect, 
BIB acts as a firewall, allowing 
RFE/RL to operate without the 
policy constraints which apply 
to VOA. 


Radio-TV Marti 


Radio Marti was created in 1983 
and TV Marti in 1989 to adapt 
the surrogate or home service 
broadcasting concept to Cuba. 
In an unusual experiment that 
has pleased few, Congress 
decided to place this 

service within VOA as a sepa- 
rate and distinctive entity. The 
Director of VOA at that time has 
testified to the difficulty he 
experienced in attempting to 
integrate a broadcasting service 
with a wholly different modus 
operandi within VOA. After a 
thorough study of the issues 





” Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that BIB 
was not set up until 1973, more than 20 
years after RFE/RL started broadcast- 





The Commission asked both 
VOA and BIB to state how they 


Hmong—2 hours 
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only that this too will be one of 

the many functions of the 30- 

person research division. BIB 

includes $1 million per year for 
x 


VOA also assumes that the 
Home Service's 
would be in Washington, DC, 
and includes little in the way of 
relocation costs. A majority of 
the Commission believes, 
however, that the new service 
should have its headquarters at 
one of the West Coast “gateway 
cities,” Los Angeles or San 


additional studio technicians 
would be BIB says 25. 

VOA states that all VOA- 
Asia services would be on the 
air within 6 months of the 
commitment of funds. 

The BIB proposal contem- 
plates a newsroom staff >f 30, a 
correspondent and broadcast 
staff of 210, a research staff of 
57, an internal broadcast analy- 
sis staff of 22, a technical studio 
staff of 31, and a management 
and administrative staff of 32. 
BIB estimates one-time start-up 





* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that in 
addition to FBIS, VOA is iooking into 
contracting out monitoring, possibly 
with a university in Hong Kong which 
already conducts such monitoring for 
academic reasons and purposes. 


™ Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater see no reason 
tor the establishment of a new west 
coast for VOA. 

™ Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that all 
VOA personnel are based on 


on already existing staff while BIB is 
starting with, essentially, nothing. VOA 
already has the basic staff and struc- 
ture. It broadcasts to China and Asia. 


costs of $21.1 million, and 
annual costs of $35 million. The 


BIB proposal contemplates 
establishing a news bureau in 
Hong Kong, with stringers 
elsewhere. 


With its ir home 
service BIB in- 
cludes a research arm twice the 
size of that in the VOA pro- 
posal. The Commission regards 
this as more realistic. Fast, 

research is essential to 


BIB states that it can be on 
the air on a reduced schedule in 
6 months, and a full schedule in 
18 months. Adding to the 
budget submitted by BIB 
roughly $1.75 million for trans- 
mitter the amended 
annual cost is about $37.5 
million. 
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Part Four—Necessary Considerations 





Target Country 
Attitudes 


We easily can assume that none 
of the East Asian countries 
selected for Home Service 
broadcasting will appreciate the 
honor. After all, the reason why 


such a service is contemplated is 


precisely because the govern- 
ments in these countries do 
their best to deny essential 
domestic news to their publics. 
They hardly will applaud the 
US. for stepping into the gap. 
The PRC denounced Congress 
for even daring to establish a 
commission to study the ques- 
tion, saying that in itself it an 
intrusion into their domestic 
affairs. Beijing refused outright 
to issue a visa to one Commis- 
sioner and set unacceptable 
conditions for issuing visas to 
the others. 

But it is not sufficient to say 
that these governments will not 
like the establishment of nome 
service broadcasting to their 
publics, and will denounce it in 
terms varying from harsh to 
vitriolic. The more pertinent 

is, What will they do 
about it? In order to answer that 


gone, and as a result the PRC is 
“looming smaller” on the 








vivid memories of World War II 
and the terrors of Japanese 


military occupation. Both see 
nationalism lurking behind the 
new spirit of Japanese economic 
assertiveness and fear that once 
again it will be linked to aggres- 
sive Each wants 
the U S. to continue playing a 
strategic role in the region. 

On the economic side, the 
US. has become one of China’s 


most important trading part- 


ners. In any given year out of 
the last five or so, either the US. 


or Japan will rank number one 
in two-way trade with the PRC. 
But while China normally runs 
a trade deficit with Japan, it 
runs a very sizeable 
with the U.S. For 1992, this 

is estimated at between 
$10 and $12 billion. The US. is 


China already suffers from a 
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ity” is zero. In many parts of the 
factories are now forced 


country 
to shut down for 2-3 days a 


What is true for China is true 
as well for Laos and Vietnam. 
Both are in dire economic con- 
ditions and count on America’s 
good will. There is much they 
want from us, and they have 
little over us. It is hard 
to see how they could retaliate 
and unlikely they would try. 

North Korea too is in desper- 
ate economic straits, but the 
leadership there has a long- 
established record of placing the 
prestige of the Kim dynasty 
above Con 
tacts with the US. are and have 
been scant. The rezime might 
well make them scanter still, but 
this would be small loss to the 
US. Real trouble along the 38th 





” Commission member Nien 
Cheng believes the regime would react 
to establishment of Home Service 
broadcasting with increased domestic 


making hfe even more 
difficult for dissidents. 


armistice line does not 
seem in the cards as long as 
Pyongyang continues to court 
trade and investment from 
South Korea. 

In Burma the SLORC, which 
does not hesitate to kill thou- 
sands of Burmese, is in some- 
what better shape, inasmuch as 
they seem willing and able to 
operate economies at levels 
even lower than Vietnam and 
North Korea. US. relations with 
Burma already are minimal. 
Beyond increasing the size of its 
opium crop, it is hard to see 
what the SLORC could do by 


way of reprisal. 


Neighboring 
Country Attitudes 


China is the giant of the East 
Asian region. Attitudes toward 
the Beijing regime vary from 
like “they are a fact 
of life and we have to get along 
with them,” to “we need stabil- 
ity in our neighborhood and 
that means a strong government 








will the establishment 
of a Home Service broadcasting 
facility. There is no reason for 
the US. to be upset at this 
reaction. Whatever it is we do, 
we should do because it is in 
our interest. 

A more serious question 
woukd be whether any of these 
governments would deny us 
necessary facilities. For the most 
part, this means 
news-gathering bureaus. As a 
result of discussions with gov- 
ernment officials in Thailand, 


Hong Kong, and Taiwar, we 
foresee no obstacle to setting up 


such bureaus in Bangkok, Hong 
Kong (at least until June 30, 
1997), or Taipei. Nor do we 


foresee any difficulty in Tokyo 


or Seoul. 

The of transmitters 
is a bit more counpiex. Noting 
that the BBC had recently 
received to build a 
relay transmitter in Thailand, 
we asked Thai officials what 
their reaction would be if the 
PRC complained in Bangkok 
about certain BBC commentar- 
ies being broadcast from that 
station. The Thai response was, 
“We would tell them to com- 
plain to the BBC in London, not 
to us.”™ 

That is one reaction. South 
Korea, which finally has suc- 
ceeded in gaining Beijing's 
diplomatic after a 

of several years, 
probably would have a different 
reaction to a request to use 
transmitters on its territory for 





™ Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr Mater observe that 
this is not an official reaction of the 
Thai Government. 
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home service broadcasts to 
China. And still another reac- 
tion to a request to use 
mediumwave facilities for 


broadcasting to North Korea. 
The fact is, we will not know 


definitively how countries in the 


region would feel about Home 
Service broadcasts from relay 
transmitters on their territory 
until we ask. The answer will 
also be affected by level at 
which the request is made. A 
for retransmission 
facilities, put by the American 





The fact is, we will not know definitively how countries in 
the region would feel about Home Service broadcasts 
from relay transmitters on their territory until we ask. 





Ambassador to the Foreign 
Minister of the host government 
as a matter of great concern to 
the Government of the United 
States, will get far more consid- 
eration than a request made by 
a more junior officer to a mid- 
level official. 


Transmitters, etc. 


At the Commission’s 


request, 
the Office of Engineering and 
Technology of the Federal 


(both Chita and Vladivostok) 
would provide good quality 
service to all of China. Trans- 
mitters in India and Sri Lanka 
would provide good service to 
western China. Transmitters in 
Australia and Marshall Islands 


would provide satisfactory 
service to eastern and central 


proposed joint VOA-RFE/RL 
transmitter in Israel's Negev 


desert would not be useful for 
our purposes. 


more Closely, and without the 
100 KW restriction, we find that 
Radio Australia alse operates 
250 and 300 KW transmitters at 
Carnavon, Northern Australia. 
Our embassy in Beijing reports 
that Radio Australia can be 
heard clearly in Chengdu, 
provincial capital of Sichuan in 
western China. There are four 
500 KW transmitters at Alma 
Ata, Kazakhstan; three 500 KW 
transmitters at Chita, and one at 
Vladivostok, both in the Russian 
Republic. These could provide a 
good signal to most of China. 
The four 250 KW transmitters in 


Singapore probably could as 
well 


As for prices, VOA estimates 
their total cost for transmitter 
operations for a new “VOA 
Asia” service at $2.83 million, or 
$323 per hour for 24-hour 
programmung day 

RL recently contracted to 
purchase 3 hours daily on a 
medium wave transmitter in 
Moscow at a cost of $75,000 per 
year, or $68 per hour. RL also 
has contracted for 6 hours daily 
on each of six medium wave 
transmitters in Ukraine at a cost 
of $339,000 per year—$169 per 
hour. An RFE/RL group will 
shortly travel to the Common- 
wealth of Independent States to 
study cost and availability of 
time on shortwave transmitters 
there. 

As noted earlier, an organi- 
zation of Americans and V iet- 
namese has negotiated with 
Radio Moscow to use 250KW 
SW transmitters to reach Viet- 
nam at a cost of $125 per hour 
American religious broadcasters 
say their transmitter costs run 
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from $10 per hour for some 
Siberian facilities to $125 per 
hour for 100 KW SW transmit- 
ters on US. territory. 

From all of these figures. we 
conclude that $200 per hour is a 
reasonable assumption, putting 
a full year’s lease costs for 24 
hours per day at $1.75 million. 


time of day, season of the year, 
and the 11-year sunspot cycle. 
Since only certain hours of the 
day are suitable for transmis- 
sion from one specific area of 
the world to another, stations 


do not have a single frequency 
over which they have exclusive 


use. Instead, assignments are 
made for “ -hours.” 
That is, the daily use of a par- 
ticular frequency for a desig- 
nated number of hours. The 
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Part Five—Conclusions & Recommendations 





Do We Need 
Home Service 
Broadcasting? 


The Commission strongly 
recommends that the United States 
begin as early as possible Home 
Service Broadcasting, as we have 
defined it, to the People’s Republic 
of China, North Korea, Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Burma. It is 
in the American national interest 
to do so, as well as in the interest of 
the people of those countries 
themselves 


Given its size and strategic 
importance, China is the deter- 
mining factor in whether Home 
Service Broadcasting should be 
instituted. We therefore concen- 
trate on China in presenting our 
evaluation. 

In Commission hearings and 
in letters received, we have been 
given scores of reasons why 
Home Service Broadcasting is 
not necessary and even could be 
harmful. And we have been 
provided with as many or more 
reasons for it. Because questions 
involving US. relations with 
China seem to evoke a range of 
emotions quite unlike our 
relationships with other coun- 
tries, both sides have put for- 
ward their arguments with 
vigor and occasionally even 
vehemence. 

This split exists as well 
among ethnic Chinese whom 
we have interviewed. But there 
the opposition to Home Service 
broadcasting is confined prima- 
rily to an older generation and 
particularly to those who have 





lived long years in the US. 
More recent arrivals from the 
PRC, and especially intellectu- 
als, academics, students, and 
former CCP members who 
broke with the party after 
Tienanmen, are in favor. So too 
the overwhelming majority of 
the Asian ethnics who have 
appeared before the Commis- 
sion.” 

In reaching our conclusion 
we have tried to sort through 
the arguments as dispassion- 
ately as possible. We reproduce 
and summarize below the major 
points in the discussion. 


© We have been told that 
Home Service Broadcasting is 
not necessary given that 350 
hours already are broadcast into 
China daily by foreign radios, 

VOA. But we know 

that broadcasts in Chinese 
languages amount to less than a 
tenth of those 350 hours; that 
news broadcasts in Chinese 
languages are about a hun- 
dredth of it; and that domestic 
news in Chinese languages are 
about a hundredth of that 
hundredth. There is no form of 
broadcasting available in the 
PRC, domestic or foreign, which 
resembles Home Service, or 
which provides a steady diet of 
objective and truthful informa- 
tion about what is going on 
within China.” 





* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater disagree with 
the concept of unanimity in this area. 

* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater point out that 
VOA in fact does broadcast domestic 
news. 





© We have been told that the 
Chinese get all the information 
they want or need about domes- 
tic affairs by what is called in 
best translated as “back alley 
gossip” —and therefore have no 
need for Home Service Broad- 


in on itself. Indeed, quite a lot of 
gossip circulates in China as 
news. The reason is the 
government’s denial to its 
people of reliable and truthful 
information about what is going 
on in their own . 

As to developing reliable 
sources within China, we know 
that Asia Watch, Amnesty 
International, and the various 
China watching organizations, 
official and unofficial, have been 
able to do so. We have no doubt 
that a Home Service will be able 
to enlist those sources, and to 
develop additional ones, just as 
RFE and RL did. 

All news media make occa- 
sional mistakes, and that in- 
cludes the BBC, VOA, and RFE/ 
RL. The New York Times very 
often has a box labeled “Correc- 
prominence ers but no 

it because of 
this. Both VOA and RFE/RL 
follow the “two source rule,” as 
well as other pre- and post- 
broadcast verification proce- 
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very little domestic news, and 
then only what the regime 
wants circulated. The PRC 
leadership knows quite as well 
as we that “Reference News” is 
passed hand to hand, and edits 
it accordingly. 

* We have been told—even 
by some members of the China 
branch of VYOA—that the Chi- 
nese object to foreign radios 
broadcasting domestic news; 
that they see it as interference in 
their internal affairs and a form 
of cultural imperialism. The 
claim is contradicted by testi- 
mony we have heard from other 
Chinese, including recent 
arrivals from the PRC, in Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, New 
York, Boston, Hong Kong, and 
Taipei. Certainly the PRC 
leadership will do everything 
possible to characterize Home 
Service broadcasting as insidi- 
ous and an unmitigated evil. 
That probably will add to 
listenership in just the same 
way as it did in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 

In any case, Home Service 

will have listeners 
if it provides sound, objective, 


interesting reporting not avail- 
abie elsewhere. If it fails to do 
that, it will have no audience. 

© Some have said that the 
balance between “hardliners” 
and “reformers” in the Polit- 
buro is quite tenuous; that 
starting this kind of broadcast- 
ing would be seen as an un- 
friendly act and used by the 
hardliners to bolster their 
position. By tipping the balance 
against reform, the new service 
would actually result in in- 
creased repression. 
Other scholars argue that 
this is a misreading of internal 
CCP politics. Factional align- 
ments in the PRC leadership 
group are based on long-stand- 
ing relationships—who walked 
alongside whom during the 
Long March; who fought along- 
side whom during the Civil 
War; who assisted whom 
during the Cultural Revoiution 
and the “Gang of Four” period. 
Like feudal politics elsewhere, 
these relationships are ce- 
mented by familial and marital 
ties. Factional splits are based 
on quite genuine disagreements 
on economic and political 

Scholars who take 

this point of view doubt that the 
scales can be tipped one way or 
the other by something the U.S. 
does, or that Politburo balances 
will be shifted by starting a new 
American radio service. 


© There are stock markets 

operating in Guangzhou (Can- 
ton), Shenzhen (near Hong 
Kong), and Shanghai. The 
southern economy is booming. 
Foreign businessmen are wel- 
come everywhere. As a result, 
we are told, Home Service 
broadcasting is not necessary 
and would be a waste of money. 


news in order to survive both in 
business and personally. In any 
case, Change in China as else- 
where does not lessen the need 
for informational inputs that 
can help it move along construc- 
tive rather than destructive 
paths. 

¢ Finally, it has been ob- 
jected that the PRC leadership 
would see creation of a Home 
Service radio as that 
the US. follows a policy of 
attempting to displace them by 
promoting “peaceful evolu- 
tion.” This would undercut US. 
influence and our ability to 
moderate PRC policies to which 
we object. 
We believe that U.S. influ- 
ence on China, or its absence, 
stems from objective factors like 
the size of the U.S. market, 
investment and trade issues, 
US. strength in the region and 
the world, and our willingness 
to state positions forcefully. We 
have had a few successes, but 
more failures, in 
Chinese behavior on subjects 
like missile sales in the Mideast, 
nuclear technology transfer, 
gross violations of human 
rights, etc. We have done better 
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need be ashamed of, or wish to 
hide. 

We do want evolution to be 
peaceful, rather than bloody. 
Not only in China but in North 
Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambo- 
dia, and Burma as well. We can 
assist that process by establish- 
ing Home Service radio. 

Almost every one of the 
arguments against beginning a 
Home Service for China and 
countries, at one time or an- 


. . if the United States 
wishes to promote in some 
unfree society a climate favor- 
able to freedom, the experience 
of the past 40-odd years sug- 
gests that it can do so through 
radio broadcasting. And indeed, 
Washington ought to do so, not 
limiting itself to countries that 
pose a strategic threat to the 
United States and its allies. 


democratizing initiatives, to the 





” Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater note that 
RFE/RL started ostensibly private 
organizations and remained so for 
more than 20 years, giving succeeding 
U.S. administrations a deniability factor 
that would be absent in an overtly 
hostile new radio service. 


Broadcasting Be 
Organized? 


A majority of the Commission” 
believes that the new Home Service 
should be a private, non-profit 
corporation on the model of RFE/ 
RL. Like RFE/RL, it should be 
placed under the supervision of the 
Board for International Broadcast- 
ing. 

A minority of the Commission™ 
believe the proposal of VOA to 

its service to Asia and 
China with emphasis on domestic 
events should be accepted. Their 
views are given at the end of this 
section. 

Earlier in this report we 
discussed the differences be- 
tween Home Service or surro- 





* Quoted from “Reaching Captive 
Minds,” by Kevin J. McNamara, Orbis, 
Winter, 1992, p. 37f. 

* Chairman John Hughes and 
Commission members Michael 
Cutchall, Steven Mosher, Joshua 
ae 


* Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater. 


gate broadcasting, and the 
general broadcasting as done by 
VOA, BBC, etc. This also was 
treated at some length in The 

of the President's Task 
Force on U.S. Government Inter- 
national Broadcasting. The two 
eee eee 

are 

yang at estan. oA 
casting requires an immersion 
within the culture and society of 
the target country. It relies upon 
extensive research and full-time 
monitoring of all information 
sources, broadcast and print, 
from that country. It is far more 
time sensitive than general 
broadcasting, because to be 
effective it must be able to 


way as VOA. With so many 
media representatives in the 
square during those May and 
June 1989 days, VOA needed no 
monitoring service and no 
research back-up. This is far 
different from the kind of 
concentrated reporting on 
municipal, provincial, and 
national affairs, which is the 


VOA nor any other foreign 
service had much to say about 
the demonstrations that were 
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Service within VOA are that it 
would be cheaper and 
to do so, and that the cachet of 
the VOA name would assure an 
audience. But study of the VOA 
proposal makes clear it would 
be neither quicker nor cheaper. 
Whether under VOA or BIB, 
initial would 
within 6 months of the commit- 
ment of funds, with a full menu 
of languages on the air in 12-18 
months. The dollar cost 
submitted by both VOA and BIB 
are just about the same. But the 
VOA proposal includes a small 
research service; assumes no 
adds only one editor, three 
news writers, and one current 
affairs writer “to strengthen its 
coverage of East Asia” despite 
the enormous expansion called 
for; and includes no money for 
monitoring target country 
broadcasts. It also assumes a 
headquarters located in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and therefore 
includes no money for establish- 
ing a headquarters on the west 
coast, where a majority of the 
Commission believes it should 
be, or for relocating staff there, 
or for management services at 
such a headquarters location. 
Adding in these factors, it 
appears the VOA proposal is 
more expensive than the BIB 
proposal.” 

We also have described the 
constraints that go with VOA’s 
status as the official broadcaster 


of the United States Govern- 
ment, and under the control of 
the United States Information 
Agency and the Department of 
State. In the view of a majority 
of the Commission, these 
constraints would make it 
impossible for VOA to organize 
and run a Home Service with 
full effectiveness. The opposi- 
tion of the Department of State 
toward Home Service broad- 
casting was made clear in a 
letter to the Commission fron 
Acting Secretary Lawrence 


surrogate 
are valid. VOA isa 
known product. It has devel- 
eames ng sf 
for that 
Neem coe sate pear wl 
changing a known broadcast 





Home Service broadcasting requires an immersion within 
the culture and society of the target country. It relies upon 
extensive research and full-time monitoring of all informa- 
tion sources, broadcast and print, from that country. 








™ Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater disagree on 
the need for a west coast headquarters 
location. 


political reform in China, I 
believe a new service could well 
have the opposite effect of mak- 
ing the Chinese leadership less 
receptive to liberalization . .. .” 
It is difficult to see how, given 
this mindset, VOA could be 
expected to institute and effec- 
tively mount a Home Service 
radio for China and communist 
Asia. 

It also appears that Home 
Service broadcasting is foreign 
to VOA’s organizational cul- 
ture. Some senior VOA officials 
made clear to the Commission 
that they oppose VOA’s con- 
ducting Home Service broad- 
casting, even if money were 
given it for that purpose, be- 


product usually confuses the 
audience and loses a portion of 
it.” Accordingly, we believe that 
adding a surrogate service to 
VOA would undercut present 


product identity. It also could 
result in expulsion of VOA 


correspondents from China. 
The two services have 
separate missions. They should 
be kept separate. Four previous 
Directors of the Voice (John 
Hughes, the Chairman of this 
Commission; Kenneth 
Tomlinson; Mary Bitterman; 
and Gene Pell) agree. Further- 
more, if VOA has to divert some 
of its limited transmitter capa- 





™ Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. 
Goldman, and Mr. Mater believe that 
adding to what VOA already broad- 
casts does not mean “changing a 
known broadcast product,” nor would 
confuse the audience. They state that 
what is proposed is additive, and not a 


quantum change in format. 
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bility to prime time Home between China and the US., forces of freedom best through 
Service broadcasting to China, it former President Richard M. broadcasts of news and information; 


will reduce its prime time Nixon: Se eee 
capability for “telling America’s “The repression at Tienanmen situation in China... . The new 


We conclude this section by _ blow to the pro-democracy move- pendent organization patterned on 
quoting irom the man who ment. It has been forced to lie Radio Free Europe and Radio 
ended 22 years of estrangement dormant untilafuturemomentof _—_Liberty."® 





*® Richard M. Nixon, Seize the 
that moment will eventually come. In : 
the meantime, we can assist the Moment: America’s Challenge in a One- 
Superpower World, Smon & Schuster, 
New York, 1992. 
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The Minority View, a Statement by Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Cheng, Dr. Goldman, and Mr. Mater 


We are convinced of the need and 
of increasing US. 
to the People’s Republic 
of China and to other Asian 
countries, heavy emphasis on 
domestic and worid news 
of interest to the audience, 
chien ae 
operations <overing 
y near oat peste 
However, we find the 
Commission's report severely flawed 
in terms of accuracy and analytical 
Our primary disagreement with 
the six-member majority involves 
which organization should do the 


greater chance of success than if the 


spent 25 years in China or in China- 
related assignments and who still 
travels in the PRC. 

* The only member of the 
Commission who was born and lived 
in China, who was a political pris- 
oner there for 6'/ years, and who 
wrote a best selling book about her 


© The only broadcaster member 
of the Commission who also held 
hands-on executive positions at 
Radio Free Europe in Munich during 
the height of the Cold War. 


We believe that an RFC/RFA 
would have been iate 20 or 
30 years ago but not today, because 
of the major changes already under- 
way in the PRC and elsewhere in 


Asia and because an RFC/RFA might ti 


strengthen the hands of the 
hardliners during the changeover. 
China’s growing participation in the 
Sona eae 
its to outside 
oe i pn NaF 
for increased . We encour- 
age those trends, but the creation of a 


We believe that an RFC/RFA 
cannot be equated with the start-up 
of RFE/RL because literally every 
point of between the 

falls short of validity, 
starting with the quantum differ- 
ences between Europe of 1949 ard 
Asia of 1992. Further, RFE/RL 


started as ostensibly private organi- 
zations, giving US. 
administrations 


ment act, would limit U.S. maneuver- 
ability in relations with the PRC. 

We believe that if the charge to 
this Commission involved broadcast- 
ing to a country such as Yugoslavia, 
that it would have been natural to 


We believe that the years neces- 
sary not only to start a new RPC / 
RFA but also to reach the listenership 
level already attained by VOA with 
succeeding generations of people in 


is Clear. 


least half of whom are not current 
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employees but who held senior level tions, etc, as wellas VOA research, § outsiders view of whata 
language positions at least 10 years and financial and technical person- service” should be, but also on an 
ago. nel insider’ s of whata 
© Six members from VOA, Drawing on RFE/RL experience, was and is. 
including three from the China not only with on-air but all Tie end result should be the 
Service, one from the News Division, that went into the the VOA Gosest the U.S. can come to the type 
and two from general program areas. members would be charged with of broadcasting to China that is 
The task force should be able to a detailed proposalin30- desired and would be cost effective 
call on RFE/RL os ieee. 60 days for an enhanced and ex- while capitalizing on the RFE/RL 
- Spates aa panded China service building on the experience and VOA’s audience 
ing, research, news, bureauopera- =e icting targeted That appeal, credibility and staff. 
proposal would be based not on an 
What’ radio, or a station operated by appropriate 
s In a emigre opposition groups. The _location. Excellent acadernic 
Name? name should convey the idea institutions with well-devel- 
that this service provides objec- oped Asian and Chinese studies 
The Commission believes that tive, truthful information. For departments, are to be found 
the names Radio Free Asia or Radio this reason, the Commission throughout California. News 
Free China are poor choices for a recommends Asia Information bureau locations follow logi- 
new Home Service. It recommends Radio. If a somewhat “harder cally from news flow 
name Asia Information Radi, or  Tacy Radio would Both 
én caliente w 
ferred repeatedly to a “Radio —_ Where Located? The Commission recommends 
Free "ora Free that the new service be given 6 


Asia.” Legislation recently 
introduced in both houses of 
Congress also referred to “Ra- 
dio Free Asia.” As names, these 
are poor choices for the US. 
“Radio Free China” is too close 
to one used by a Taiwan propa- 
ganda station called “The Voice 
of Free China.” Thailand for 25 


years has operated a radio 


service called “The Voice of Free 


Asia.” 

Two thousand four hundred 
years ago Confucius, in The 
Analects, wrote about “the 
rectification of names,” 
that a name should reflect the 
underlying reality or intention. 
Chinese have placed great stock 
in names at least since that time. 
A Home Service should not 


sound like an underground 


Los Angeles or San Francisco area. 
Home Service radio relies 
upon a steady intake of infor- 


mation for its research service as 


well as the broadcasting arm. 
Visitors to and from the target 
country were an excellent 
source of information for RFE/ 
RL and would be for the new 
radio. Either of the West Coast 


“gateway” cities, Los Angeles or 


San Francisco, would be an 





™ Mr. Wattenberg and Mr. Tyson 
strongly prefer Asia Democracy Radio. 


full schedule of broadcasts (see Part 
IIT) should be on the air within 18 
months. 

There are many transmitters 
in appropriate locations, mak- 
ing it possible to broadcast from 
leased facilities. We estimate 
one time start up costs at $28- 
$30 million; annual costs at $35- 
$39 million. We estimate trans- 
mitter leasing costs at $1.75 
million. 

Our estimate of costs is 
based upon the VOA and BIB 
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submissions given in Appendix 
Five. Final transmitter leasing 
costs would need to be deter- 
mined in negotiation, but as 
noted above, we believe $200 
per hour to be a good working 
estimate. This would mean an 
annual lease cost of about $1.75 
million. It is reasonable to 
assume costs will be no deter- 
rent to the project. 


Other 
Recommendations 


The Commission is unanimous 
in its belief that VOA 
to China and the other countries of 
Asia plays an important role in 
— policy goals in the 


ie We believe, however, that 
program content should be 
strengthened, personnel upgraded, 

By and large it has done an 
excellent job in reporting inter- 
national and US. news and 

features about 

America. But VOA has only one 


and a husband-and-wife team in 
Hong Kong to cover China. 
VOA should expand its staff in 
Asia. 

Few in the Asia branch of 


VOA have previous weeny 


USIA request for a $2.1 million 


package of enhancements for FY 
1993 in order to add vigor to the 


We believe VOA has done a 
sterling job in reporting on 
China to Chinese during peri- 
ods of extreme crisis. But it 
necessarily is less effective on a 
day-in, day-out basis, given 
resource limitations. Moreover, 
VOA in past broadcasts seems 
to feel it necessary to “balance” 
what proponents of democracy 
and human rights say about the 
regime with the regime's stric- 
tures against proponents of 
human rights ard democracy. 
The United States does stand for 

. It does stand for 
human rights. We need not 


— or equivocate on that 


» ’VOA should increase the 
number of hours in it Cantonese 


service as rapidly as possible. 
is 


Guangdong province 
China’s most dynamic area 
economically. It leads the 
movement toward an entrepre- 
neurial economy. Yet at the 
moment VOA broadcasts only 1 
hour a day in Cantonese, with 
plans to add a second hour. 
Three hours a day would not be 
too much. 


she 


ae 





Ne mn a rarne he 


Nien Nien Yuan Yao Cha 


NY 
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Genesis of the Commission 
; On April 29, 1991, President communist countriesof Asiain Broadcasting to the People’s 
Bush created a Task Force on the study. The result was Public Republic of China (hereafter in 
United States Government Law 102-138 of October 28, this title referred to as the 
International i 1991, establishing an 1l-member “Commission”) which shall be 
under the i of the Commission on Broadcasting to an independent commission in 
Federal Advisory Committee the People’s RepublicofChina _ the executive branch. 
Act. That Task Force was to as an commission 
study all existing United States within the Executive Branch. C etme s+ lem 
Government international The mandate given the of 11 way wan i 
broadcasting—chiefly the Voice Commission by PL 102-138 was iti of the Unit econ 
of America (VOA), Radio Free to “examine the feasibility, who shall, within 45 days of the 
and Radio Liberty effect, and implications for tment of this Act, be ap- 
(RFE/RL), and Radio and TV United States foreign policy of interl in the follow! 
Marti (RTM)—and make recom- a radio aon 
mendations as tothe continua- _ service to the People’s Republic 
tion, organization, and structure of China, as well as other com- (A) The President shall 
of these services. In its reportto | munist countries in Asia, to appoint 3 mem vers of the 
the President in December 1991, promote the dissemination of Commission. 
in addition to its recommenda- information and ideas, with Speaker 
tions for VOA, RFE/RL and particular emphasis on develop- dre — 
RTM, a substantial majority of ments within each of those shall appoint 2 members of 
the Task Force also recom- nations.” The Commission was the Commission 
mended “establishing a Free tasked with examining “all 
Radio for Asia to carry surro- issues related to instituting such (C) The Majority Leader of 
gate broadcasting to the com- a service,” including program the Senate shall appoint 2 
munist countries of China, content; staffing, and legal members of the Commis- 
Vietnam, North Korea, Laos and structure; transrnitter and sion. 
possibly Cambodia.” requirements; The Minority Leader of 
In May 1991, while the Task costs; effect on devel- oh meta: 
Force was beginning its work, opments within China and on tives shall appoint 2 mem- 
Senator Joseph Biden, joined by Sino-American relations; and bers of the Commission. 
other members of the Senate the expected effect on develop- 
Foreign Relations Committee, ments within other communist (E) The Minority Leader of 
introduced S-1093, a bill to countries in Asia and on their the Senate shall appoint 2 
create a new Commission to relations with the United States. members of the Commis- 
study the question of surrogate The full text of PL 102-138— sion. 
broadcasting to the s Oct. 28,1991 follows: (3) Chairperson—The 
Republic of China (PRC). With- Sec.243. Broadcasting to President, in consultation with 
out dissent, the Senate attached China leaders re- 
the language of S-1093 to the ferred to in subsection (b), shall 
State Department authorization (a) Commission on Broad- designate 1 of the members to 
bill for 1992-93. In conference casting to the People’s Republic be the Chairperson. 
with the House, the language of China— 
ee (1) Establishment—There is 
established a Commission on 
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(4) Quorum—A quorum, communist of under 
isting of at least half of the countries in Asia subchapter! of chapter 57 of 
members who have been ap- and on their title 5, United States Code, 
pointed, shall be required for relations withthe while away from their homes or 
the transaction of business. United States. regular places of business in the 
(5) Vacancies—Any va- G) The — 
cancy in the membership of the | Commission shall conduct such 
commission shall be filled inthe studies, inquiries, hearings, and (B) Limitation—Any 
same manner as the original meetings as it considers neces) |§ member of the Commission 
appointment was made. sary. who is an officer or employee of 
(b) Functions— 4) -_ oe 
a) The than 180 days after the date of Paid compensation for senvives 
Commission shall examine the enactment of this Act, the ——— o. 
feasibility, effect, and implica- Commission shall submit to the 
tions for United States foreign President, the Speaker of the 7) Support From 
policy of instituting a radio House of Representatives, and Executive and Legislative 
service to the the President of the Senate a Branches— 
People’s Republic of China, as report describing its activities in 
well as to other communist out the of tos—E enone 4 
countries in Asia, to promote paragraph (1) and including on tan entant the Penident 
the dissemination of informa- the constden o- 
tion and ideas, with particular issues of paragraph (2). permitted by law, provide the 
es (c) Administration— Commission with 
information, advice, and assist- 
(2) (1) Compensation and 
Specific Issues to be Travel Expenses— ance. 
Examined—The Commission (B) 
shall examine all issues related (A) General Provi- C ) As may be con- 
including— - ten ay eens of 
(A) content; se trem. ’ Congress may provide appro- 
(B) staffing and legal 0 tate of uct priate information, advice, aad 
structure; assistance to the Commission. 
(C) transmitter and exceed the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay (3) 
headquarters = ,ayable for grade GS-18 of the _of the Commission shall be paid 
() seqerements General Schedule under section from funds available to the 
(E) = ef 5332 of title 5, United States Department of State. 
expecten Code, for each day such mem- 
on developments ber is engaged in the actual (d) Terminaticn—The 
within China and Commission shall terminate 
- performance of the duties of the 
on Sano-Ameri Comaniesion: and submission of the report 
can relations; and under sutsection (b). 
(F) expected effect (ii) shall be 
ondevelopments allowed travel expenses, inchud- 
within other ing per diem in lieu of subsis- 
tence at rates authorized for 
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The Commission at Work 
PL 102-138 provided that reporting, a Nieman Fellowship 
the 11-member Commission at Harvard, and the Overseas 
would be composed of three Press Club Award for best 
persons appointed by the reporting from abroad. 
President, one of whom would 
serve as Chairman, and two 
each by the Majority and Minor- Members 
ity Leaders in the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Repre Donald M. Anderson 
sentatives, and the 
Leader in the House. The Donald M. Anderson has 
Chairman, members, and staff _ been President of the US-China 
of the Commission were: Business Council since June 
1991. Prior to j the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Anderson had a distin- 
Chairman guished career in the American 
Foreign Service, as 
John Hughes Chief of the Political Section of 
the US. Liaison Office in 
John Hughes is a Beijing, Consul General in 
syndicated columnist and is Shanghai, Director of the State 
currently Director of the Inter- Department's Office of Chinese 
national Media Studies Program Affairs, and Consul General in 
at Brigham Young University, Hong Kong. 
Provo, Utah. Mr. Hughes was a 
correspondent for The 
Christian Science Monitor in Nien Cheng 
Africa and Asia, and then editor 
of the Monitor for 9 years. He is Nien Cheng was born in 
a past President of the Ameri- ae ery 
can Society of Newspaper end tel ae +4 % 
In government, Mr. Hughes Economics. She married a 
served as Associate Director of Nationalist and hes 
the United States Information lived in Britain, 
Agency, Director of the Voice of ©@nadaand the U.S. She 
America, Assistant of Worked as the consulant to 
State for Public Affairs and State /™4nagement in the Shell Inter- 
spokesman, andas "tional Petroleum’s Shanghai 
Chairman of the Presidential fice. During the Cultural 
Task Force on US. Government Revolution, Nien Cheng was 
International His ‘'™prisoned and spent 6'/, years 
journalistic awards inchide the __™ Solitary confinement. 
Pulitzer Prize for international Mrs. Cheng came to the US. 


in 1983 and became a citizen in 


1988. She is the author of the 
bestseller, Life and Death in 
Shanghai. Since its publication 
in the US. in 1987, she has 
lectured widely in this country 
and overseas. 


Michael Cutchall 


Michael Cutchall is an 18- 
year broadcast veteran who has 
been instrumental in the start- 
te i 
and Midwest. He is President 
of New West Radio Inc, which 
owns and operates AM and FM 
stations. 

Prior to New West Radio, 
Mr. Cutchall was division head 
for Nationwide Communica- 
tions which operates 16 stations 
across the country from Ballti- 
more to Seattle. He also has 
been Vice President of Western 
Cities Broadcasting. Mr. 
Cutchall has served as president 
of broadcast associations in both 
Arizona and Kansas, as well as 
a member of the board of 
numerous and 

community 


Merie D. Goldman 


Merle D. Goldman is a 
professor of Chinese History at 
Boston University. She is also a 
Research Assoc} *'~ at the 
Fairbank Cente ‘or East Asian 
Research at Harvard. She is the 
author of a number of books on 
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modern Chinese history, among 
them China’s Intellectuals: Advise 
and Dissent. She has also edited 
several books, the most recent, 
Science and Technology in Past- 
nis F. Simon. She has just 
completed a manuscript on the 
reform movement in 


the decade of the Deng Xiaping 
reforms. In addition to schol- 


arly journals, she also has 

articles in The New 
York Review of Books, the New 
York Tames, The New Republic, 
and the Boston Globe. 


Gene P. Mater is Vice Presi- 
dent, Broadcasting, of the 
International Media Fund, a 
private, non-profit organization 
dedicated to encouraging and 
assisting the development of 

media in Eastern 
Europe. He has been involved 
in communications since 1945, 
working both for newspapers 
(including the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun) and radio and 
television the CBS/ 
Broadcast Group, of which he 
was Senior Vice President). He 
has served as News Director for 
RFE, is one of the founders of 
the North American National 
Broadcasters Association, and 
was that organization's chair- 
man for two years. He isa 
member of the advisory boards 
of the World Press Freedom 
Comunittee and the Ohio State 
Awards, and is a director of the 
Radio-Television News Direc- 
tors Association Foundation. 


Steven Mosher 


Steven Mosher is the Direc- 
tor of the Asian Studies Center 
at the Claremont Institute in 
California. He is the author of 
numerous books about China, 








served in the Navy in World 
War IL, assigned to the Office of 
Strategic Services in England, 
France and Italy. He was 
Market Research Director for 
Time-Life International, Market 
Analysis for IBM 
World Trade and 
for the IBM Americas/Far East 
A member of the 
Council for Defense of Freedom 
since 1983, he has served as its 
President since 1990. 

Mr. Tyson is the author of 
Target America—The Influence of 
Commu must on US 
Media (1981) and of US. Interna- 
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Security (1983). His articles have 
appeared in Asian Affairs, Asia 
Quarterly, Barron's, and Fortune, 
as well as in newspapers. 


Ben J. Wattenberg 


Ben J. Wattenberg is a Senior 
Fellow at the American Enter- 


The First Universal Nation (1990). 
He began his association with 
RFE/RL as a member of the 
Board for International Broad- 


Later, as Director of the Office 
of Republic of China Affairs, he 
designed the American Institute 
in Taiwan, which substitutes for 
our former embassy there, and 
helped draft the Taiwan Rela- 
tioms Act. 

In addition to his East Asian 
tours in Hong Kong, Japan and 
Taiwan, he served as American 
Ambassador to Papua New 
Guinea and as Alternate US. 

to the United 
Nations in New York. Among 
his many are 
Tatwan in a Time of Transition 
and Constitutional Reform and the 
Future of the Republic of China. 


Marjorie S. Cook 


Marjorie S. Cook previously 
served as Deputy Executive 
Director of the President's Task 
Force on US. Government 
International 
Prior to that she was 
Liaison Officer in 
the State Department's Sureau 
of International Narcotics 
Matters. She also has served a5 
head of Congressional Relation. 
for the African Development 
Foundation and on the Republi- 
can Policy Committee of the 
US. Senate. 


Valerie Frank 


Valerie Frank came to the 
Commission as secretary from 
the National Security Council 


staff, She worked previously in 
the office of the Deputy Secre- 

tary of State, for the US. Nego- 
tiator in the START talks, and in 
the Executive Secretariat of the 


Arlington April 8, 9, and 10, 
1992; in Los Angeles on May 7, 
1992; San Francisco on May 8, 
1992; in New York on June 4, 
1992; in Boston on June 5, 1992; 
and again 
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Hearings and Witnesses List 
April 8, 1992 11:00 Barry Zorithian, Board 3:30 Abbott Washburn, 
for International Broad- Member of President’s 
om on casting | Task Force on Interna- 
Arlington, VA 22209 11:30 AlSantoli, Consultant 6 
on Indochina 7. 1992 
9:30 Congressman Dante 1:30 George Jacobs, Broad- May 7, 
10:30 Congressman Jim Leach 3:00 Liu Binyan, Democracy 5711 W. Century Boulevard 
12:00 Senator Joe Biden ¥ — oy Board Los Angeles, CA 90045 
idember, a 
1:30 Professor Yuan Li Wu, . Quoc Tran, Chair 
Hoover Institution : Marshall Strauss ofthe 10:15 Bao om, ‘ 
Democracy for China man, Vietnamese Resto- 
206 Harry Harding, Fund ration Party 
Brookings Institution Tony Nguyen, Chair- 
2:30 Gene Pell, Radio Free April 10, 1992 man, Indochinese Com- 
Europe/ Radio Liberty mittee for Radio Free 
3:30 Amb. Richard Schifter, 9:00 Steve Forbes, Chairman, Asia 
former Assistant Secre- Board for International Ky Ngo, Chairman, 
tary of State for Human Broadcasting et to pram 
Rights 10:00 Henry Catto, Director, Political Action Com- 
4:00 Chong Pin Lin, Ameri- USIA mittee 
can Enterprise Institute Robert Coonrod, Acting 11:00 Touyer Moua, Chair- 
Director, VOA man, Hmong-American 
April 9, 1992 11:30 Morton Abramowitz, Republican Committee 
President of the Ter Fong Yang, Presi- 
9:00 Daniel Southerland, Carnegie Endowment dent, Hmong Associa- 
former Washington Post for Peace, former Am- tion of Long Beach 
Bureau Chief in Beijing bassador True W. Moua, Secre- 
930 Elizabeth Becker, former = 1:30 + Winston Lord, Chairman tary, Hmong-Lao Hu- 
a reporter, of the Board of the man Rights Council 
author o on National Endowmen: for 
1:30 R. Huang, Chair- 
Cambodia and former ™ ng wm Chinese- 
10:00 Congressman Christo- Ambassador to China, American 
pher Smith and Bette Bao Lord, Association 
10:30 Charles Gray, Director of author/lecturer David Ma, Federation 
the International Affairs, 2:30 James Lilley, former for a Democratic China 
Department of the AFL/ Ambassador to China Zhengyuan Fu, Profes 
ClO sor of Sociology, Univer- 
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sity of California, Irvine 3:00 


Dr. Maria Chang, Profes- 


and Former Member of sor of Political Science, 
the Chinese Academy of University of Nevada- 
Sciences Reno; Dr. A. James 
215 Ted N , Chairman Gregor, Professor of 
poms. deer emer Political Science, Univer- 
neers Heritage sity of California, Berke- 
ley 
3:00 edi hath june 4, 1992 
Kyaw Win, Representa- 
tive, National Coalition Hotel Lexington 
Government of BUrma —_—_ Lexington Avenue at 48th St. 
3:45 Professor Stanley Rosen, New York City 
University of Southern 
California 9:30 Ms. Sidney Jones, Execu- 
tive Director, Asia- 
May 8, 1992 Watch 
10:15 Tim Gelatt, Professor, 
Tis Ragmess Sate New York University 
OR ton CA scien aw Scneet 
11:00 Ge Yang, former PRC 
and chief 
9:30 Zhou He, Assistant 
Professor of Mass C editor, The New Observer 
munication, San Jose 1:30 Professor Andrew 
State University, former Nathan, Director, East 
reporter for Peking Asian Institute, Colum- 
People’s Daily bia University 
10:15 Tung Ahn N 2:30 Su Xiaokang, co-author 
Saleen NoHo. of “The River Elegy”, the 
Movement most acclaimed Chinese 
11:00 Seng Chidhalay, Presi- — 
dent, Lao Refugee pa ~ 
Association of Sacra- 3:00 Dr. Parris Chang, Direc- 
mento tor, Center for East 
Va Moua, Director, Lao Asian Studies, Pennsyl- 
Ethnic Association venda State Calvary 
Bouapher Signav 3:45 Dr. Jane Hamilton- 
Editor, Lao gm rac Merritt, author, special- 
’ Samp ist on Indochina, Profes- 
~~ sor of Journalism, Con- 
2:15 Chimi Thonden and necticut State University 
Paul Fredrick, Represen- 
tatives of the Interna- 
tional Lawyers’ Commit- 
tee for Tibet 


June 5, 1992 


The Lafayette Hotel 
One Avenue de LaFayette 
Boston, MA 


9:30 Dr. Zheng Zhiping, 
formerly of Fudan 
University, about to 
assume professorship at 
University of Vermont 

10:15 Mr. Edward Baker, 
Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, specialist on 
North Korea 

11:00 Roger W. Sullivan, 
former President of the 
US-China Business 
Council, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and 


1:30 Dr. Su Shaozhi, former 
head of the Marxist- 
Leninist Institute, Chi- 
nese Academy of Social 
Sciences 


2:15 Dr. Hue-Tam Tai, Pro- 
fessor of Vietnamese 
Studies, Fairbank Center 
for East Asian Research, 
Harvard University 


3:00 Dr. Roderick 
MacFarquhar, Leroy B. 
Williams, Professor of 
History and Political 
Science and Director of 
the Fairbank Center for 
East Asian Research, 
Harvard University 


3:45 Dr. Mya Maung, Profes- 


4:15 Shen Tong, Chairman, 
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Editor in Chief, Reader's Research Associate & 
Digest, former VOA Specialist on Asian 
eer ae Director Affairs, Puebla Institute 
11:45 J. Stapleton Roy, US. 2:15 Helmut Sonnenfeldt, 
Ambassador to the Guest Scholar, Brook- 
ae sao ge , People’s Republic of ings Institution, forner 
IL), of HR Bill State Department Coun- 
1156 (to Establish Radio 12:30 Jeane Kirkpatrick, selor 
Free China) American Enterprise 3:00 Morton Kondracke, 
Institute, former U.S. Senior Editor and col- 
10:15 Tom Korologos, Chair- echtn the umnist, Roll Call, panel- 
man, Advisory Commis- United Nations ist, The Mc ; 
sion on Public Diplo- on 
Group, Senior Editor, 
— The New Republic 
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Witnesses Interviewed by Subcommittee 


Munich Trip, 
May 21-22, 1992 


RFE/RL Research institute: 


Dr. A. Ross Johnson, Director, RI 

Dr. Iain Elliot, Deputy Director, RI 

Mr. Eugene Parta, Director, Media and Opinion 
Mr. Jeffrey Gardner, Director, Info Resources 
Mr. Pierre Balliett, Director, Publications 


Radio Free Europe: 
Mr. Robert Gillette, Director, RFE 
Mr. Gary Thatcher, Deputy Director, RFE Broadcast Department Directors 


Radio Liberty: 

Mr. William Marsh, Executive Vice President, Programs & Policy 
Mr. Stephen Kellar, Deputy Director, RL 

Mr. Vladimir Matusevich, Director, Russian BD 

Mr. George Woodard, Vice President, Engineering and Associates 


Asian Trip, 
June 23-July 3, 1992 


Honolulu, June 22 

Governor George Ariyoshi 

Dr. Mary Bitterman, former Director VOA 

Mr. Richard Halloran, Director, Special Projects, East-West Center 
Mr. Al Hulsen, Special Projects Director, KHPR 

Dr. Amos Jordan, President, Pacific Forum, CSIS 

Korea, June 22-25 


Dr. Woo Jae-Seung, Secretary, World League for Freedom & Democracy 

Lee Jin-Young, Public Information, World League for Freedom & Democracy 
Shin Hoo-Chal, Executive Director, Korean Broadcasting System 

Lee Pal-Woong, Director, Korean Broadcasting System 

Cho Hye-Lim, International Relations, Korean Broadcasting System 

John P. Song, Acting Director, Far East Broadcasting Co. 

Bruce Donohue, Second Secretary, U.S. Embassy, Seoul 

Hwang UI Soon, Public Affairs Advisor, USIS 
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Bangkok, June 23-26 

Mr. James A. Williams 

Mr. Bertil Lintner, Far Eastern Economic Review 

Mr. Jeffrey Klaverkamp, Asia Week 

Mr. Dan Robinson, Bangkok VOA Correspondent 

Mr. Peter Limbin, Foreign Ministry, National Coalition Government of Burma 

Mr. Ron Moreau, Newsweek 

Mr. Dennis Gray, AP 

Ms. Sheila Teft, Christian Science Monitor 

Ambassador Lambertson, U.S. Embassy 

Mr. Victor Tomseth, Deputy Chief of U.S. Mission 

Amb. Sakthip Krairiksh, Director General, Department of Information, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Vichien Chensavasdijai, Deputy Director General, Department of Information, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Arun Ngamdee, Deputy Director General of the Public Relations Department 

Mr. Daniel E. Conway, UN High Commissioner on Refugees 


Hong Kong, June 27-30 


Consul General Richard L. Williams 

Mr. Martin Lee, Legislative Council 

Emily Lau, LEGCO, Former Journalist 

Irene Yau, Director, Government Information Service 

Stephen E. Bradley, HKG Deputy Political Advisor 

Robin Munro, Asia Watch 

Winnie Yu, Director & General Manager, Commercial Broadcasting Co. 

Cheung Man Yee, Director of Broadcasting 

John Pomfret, News Editor, Associated Press 

Dr. Byron Weng, Reader, Department of Government & Public Administration, 
Chinese University of Hong Kong 

Dr. George Shen, Chief Editor, HK Economic Journal 

Ms. Claudia Rossett, Editorial Page Editor, Asian Wall Street Journal 

Dr. Margaret Ng, Lawyer, Sir Oswald Cheung Chambers 

Mr. Willy Lam, China Editor, South China Morning Post 

Mr. Maxwell Ruston, VOA Correspondent (English) 

Ms. Sophia Su Ruston, VOA Correspondent (Chinese) 

Mr. Lloyd Neighbors, PAO, USIS 

Mr. David Brown, Deputy Principal Officer, American Consulate General 

Mr. Frank Ching, Freelance Journalist 

Selina Chow, EXCO Member, ATV 
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Ms. Margaret Scott, Editor, Far Eastern Economic Review 

Ms. Vallerie Steenson, USIS, American Consulate General 

Tak-lung Tsim, Director, The Chinese University Press 

Mr. Andrew Wong, EXCO Member 

Mr. Carleton Baum, Asia News Director, Metro Broadcasting 

Mr. Kelly Dean, Station Manager, Metro Broadcasting 

Mr. Brian Curtis, Director, Metro Broadcasting 

Mr. Craig Quick, Director for Management, Metro Broadcasting 

Mr. Wong Sau Ying, Chinese News Director, Metro Broadcasting 

Dr. Kenneth Leung, Lecturer, Journalism & Communications Department, 
Chinese University of Hong Kong 

Prof. Donald McMillen, Reader, Department of History, Baptist College 

Prof. Jerry Postiglione, Lecturer, Department of Education, University of Hong Kong 


Taiwan, July 1-3, 1992 

Mr. Frederick F. Chien, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Chi-chung Yu, Chairman of China Times 

Mr. P.P. Tang, President of Broadcasting Corporation of China 

Mr. John Feng, Director of BCC 

Mr. C.J. Chen, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Kao Yu-jen, Chairman of China Television Company 

Mr. Thomas S. Brooks, Director, the American Institute in Taiwan 

Dr. Lin Bih-jaw, Director, the Institute for International Relations 

Dr. Ma Ying-jeou, Vice Chairman, Mainland Affairs Council 

Dr. Tze-Chi Chao, President, World League for Freedom and Democracy, ROC Chapter 
Shaw Shi-Yen, World League for Freedom & Democracy, ROC Chapter 


Michael C.L. Chang, Deputy Secretary General, World League for Freedom & Democracy, 
ROC Chapter 


Additional Witnesses interviewed by Commission Members 

Robert H. Bowman, President, Far East Broadcasting Co., La Mirada, California 

Jim R. Bowman, Director of Field Operations, Far East Broadcasting Co. 

Theodore Ai Nguyen, Vietnamese Program Director, Far East Broadcasting Co. 

Rev. John C. Lee, Hmong Program Director, and Mrs. Lee, Far East Broadcasting Co. 
Rev. Jack Koziol, Russian Program Director, Far East Broadcasting Co. 

Dr. Paul Chan, Chinese Catholic Information Center, New York City 

Stephen Kershner, Engineer, Consultant to VOA and BIB, Alexandria, Va 


Kongdah Lee, Washington Representative of the United Lao Movement for Democracy 
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Kassie Neou, Washington representative of the Khmer People’s National 
Liberation Front (KPNLF) 

General Vang Pao, United Lao Movement for Democracy, Garden Grove, California 

Teng Ly, Vice President, United Lao Movement for Democracy, Garden Grove, California 

Va Xiong, Board Member, United Lao Movement for Democracy, Garden Grove, California 

Cha Vang, United Lao Movernent for Democracy, Garden Grove, CA 

Sonam Wangdu, Chairman, U.S. Tibet Committee, New York City 

Jing Hua Lu, former leader, Autonomous Workers Union in Mainland China, now with the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union in New York City 
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1555 Wilson Boulevard. Suite 604 
Arlington. VA 22209 
Phone: 703-235-9000 Fax: 703-235-9012 


Noen Cheng June 5, 1992 


The Honorable 
Zhu Qizhan 
Ambassador 
People’s Republic 
of China 
Washington, DC 


Dear Mr. Ambassador: 


Mr. Donald Anderson has reported to our Commission your 
conversation with him on June 4, 1992, concerning our application 
to visit the People’s Republic of China. 


As we understand it, the Chinese Government declined to 
recognize our Commission and we cannot be received as such. 


We would be welcome to visit China as individual guests of the 
United States Embassy in Beijing on the following conditions: 


1. During the visit, members should refrain from any actions 
incompatible with their status. 


2. Individual members should refrain from any actions or remarks 
in the name of the Commission or as members of the Commission. 


3. Individual members should abide by Chinese laws and 
regulations so that “nothing unpleasant" will occur. 











Page Two 
June 5, 1992 


4. Our specific request for meetings with relevant departments 
would be made in advance through the U.S. Embassy. 


Ss. One of the Commission Members, Steven W. Mosher, would not be 
welcome. 


We regret these conditions are unacceptable and the Commission vill 
not visit China under such circumstances. 


We will be reporting to the Congress and the President accordingly. 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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OEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


July 20, 1992 


Deer John: 


We in the Department have thought « great deal sbout the 
subject of broadcasting to Chins end other suthoriterian 
countries in Asie. I would like to shere with you my views on 


this subject. 


Certainly, there is a need for more radio coverage of 
internal events in China end the other authoritarian countries 
in Eest Asia, especially programs thet promote Gemocracy. In 
many of these countries, VOA has become synonymous with 
relisble news end information for government officials es well 
as the average person. It would probably be safe to sey that 
most Chinese learned of the errest several weeks ago of seven 
Europeen labor ectivists in Beijing from the VOA. 


VOA*s outstending coverage of the events of Tianenmen 
demonstrated its ability to produce targeted programs. VOA 
coverage was so effective that the Chinese media has frequently 
referred to the Voice as the “black hand* behind the student 


movement . 


The coverage of Tisnanmen was not an exception. G6ince that 
time, VOA Chinese broadcasts have consistently focused on 
events in and comments sbout China, interviewing noted 
Gissidents like Fang Lizhi, Liu Binyan and Chai Ling. 


An equally importent part of the VOA mission is to provide 
information about developments in -- and ideas from -- other 
countries. The Chinese people first learned of the fall of 
communism in the former Soviet Union end Eastern Europe from 
VOA, not from their own media which was notably silent on the 


subject. 


The Honorsble 
John Hughes, Chairman, 
Commission on Broadcasting to China- 
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Current political changes in the region make it imperative 
thet we start enhancing our brosdcasting today; « true 
surrogete service would take years to develop. VYOA sites sre 
loceted in the few countries willing to sccept our fecilities. 
I believe it highly unlikely thet s surrogste service could 
find new sites in East Asisn countries -- all of whom want to 


maintein good relations with China. 


We share the concern of members of the Commission sbout 
verious espects of Chine‘s behevior, including its human rights 
violetions. Our diplomatic efforts have been simed at 
improving Chinese sections in this and other areas. Within the 
pest two months, U.&. government delegations to Chins have 
focused on prison labor and missile proliferation issues. We 
would also like to see more rapid political end economic reform 
in Chins. We believe that brosedédcasting can contribute to these 
goals. In my view, VOA, with its reputstion for accurecy end 
objectivity, is far more likely to be successful in this regard 
than « new, unproven surrogate service, which will immediately 
be distrusted end viewed as hostile by the (ninese government 
and could well lead China to take sctions seriously 
jeopardizing other U.6. policy objectives in China. 


One other point makes me question the wisdom of 
establishing ea surrogete service. While China‘s medie may be 


state controlled, Chine is not a closed society comparable to 
the Soviet Union in the 1950's; thousands of Chinese and 
Americans study, work and travel in each other‘s countries. In 
addition, foreign broadcasters currently transmit several 


hundred hours a dsy of progremming into Chins. Instead of 
encouraging political reform in China, I believe a new service 


could well heve the opposite effect of making the Chinese 
leadership less receptive to liberalization and lead to « 
Cut-off of those progrems -- both public and private -- of 
ecademic and cultural exchange that are en essential element of 
China's opening to the outside world. 


Please share these comments with the other members of the 
Commission. We hope that a Depertment representative will be 
able to expand on these views when the Commission next meets in 


Washington. 





Eegileburger 
Acting Secretary 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON OC 20547 





July 24, 1992 


The Honorable John Hughes 
Chairman 
Commission on Broadcasting to China 


Dear John: 


I understand that there is some doubt among members of the 
commission about the capacity and readiness of the Voice of 
America to develop new kinds of programming for the closed 
societies of Asia, especially China. In Director Catto’s 
absence on an official trip to China, may I go clearly on the 
record with you and your colleagues on this important issue. 
My comments below reflect Henry’s strongly held views and 
those of Voice of America leadership. 












The new China Focus programming for which the Voice is 
planning will provide listeners in China with a daily diet of 
news and features about events within country, as well as 
events that affect China and Chinese throughout the world. 
Extensive cross-reporting on post-Communist societies would 
be a staple of its news and feature coverage. 
Illustratively, in-depth analysis of privatization in 
Czechoslovakia or the growth of democratic governance in 
Nizhny-Novgorod might be the kind of feature that China Focus 


would carry. 


To do this, VOA will create a monitoring service to follow 
closely events within China. We foresee a Hong Kong-based 
research staff and a network of stringers to provide 
comprehensive reporting on internal events and trends. Our 
Hong Kong bureau has recently been reopened, two 
correspondents have been eye since April, and the 
nucleus of a research staff has already been hired. 


What I have described above is the three hours daily of China 
Focus special programming which we have already proposed to 
the Administration. Director Catto outlined it briefly in 
his testimony to the Commission this spring. It has been 
endorsed by the National Security Advisor and by the 

of ©tete. Punding for the additional service 
would come fr ‘ernal reprogramming and from some $9 
miliion in ne “@y which has been requested. 














Given necessary funding, the creation of such new special 

focussing on internal events would also be 
possible in other languages in which we broadcast to Asia, 
viz., Vietnamese, Lao, Korean, Cambodian, and Burmese. Our 
new transmitter capacity from Udorn, Thailand, and from Sri 
Lanka, scheduled to go on line in 1994 and 1995, would permit 
such additional programming to begin. 


Let me also stress that if additional resources vere 


appropriated, the VOA would be eager to expand China Focus to 
a longer broadcast day. 


I hope that the foregoing clarifies any uncertainties about 
our position that may have arisen. If there are further 
questions that you would like to raise with me, I hope you 
will call me at the Agency. 


Sincerely, 


Aicmua— 


Eugene P. Kopp 
Acting Director 
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August 6, 1992 


Ambassador Harvey J. Feldman 
Executive Director 
The Commission on Broadcasting 

to the People’s Republic of China 
1555 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 


Dear Ambassador Feldman: 


In response to your letter of July 27, I have enclosed a detailed 
prospectus for VOA Asia and Worldnet enhancements. 


USIA continues to believe that the need for additional broadcasting 
to China and other authoritarian Asian nations can best be achieved 
by strengthening the Voice of America. 


VOA’s new Asian initiative, including China Focus, could be in the 
air far more quickly and at much less cost than a new broadcasting 
entity. In the three to five years it would take for such a new 
station to get on the air, VOA could have additional broadcasting 
in Mandarin, Cantonese, Tibetan, Korean, Lao, Khmer, Vietnamese, 
Burmese and Hmong. These programs would include extensive 
reporting on local and regional issues, as well as news analysis, 
and detailed coverage of developments in emerging democracies 
elsewhere in the world. 


Please feel free to contact me if the Commission has any questions. 


Sincerely, 
CORE 


CHASE UNTERMEYER 
Associate Director for Broadcasting 
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VOA ASIA PROPOSAL 
July 30, 1992 


VOA proposes the establishment of anew VOA ASIA unit to provide targeted radio 
ang pearene to the nations of China, Korea, Vietnam, Burma, i 
and Laos. VO IA will broadcast targeted programming daily in Mandarin, 
Cantonese, Tibetan, Korean, Vietnamese, Burmese, Khmer, Lao, and Hmong. 


VOA ASIA will broadcast targeted programming daily, including: 
--News reports about events within each country, based on international and 
domestic press reports, material from a wide variety of sources, and reporting 
from the service’s own team of reporters and stringers. 
Ben pel ge anrem roviding more information on domestic developments 
within eac country, based on interviews with experts and specialists, coverage of 
conferences and seminars, and a review of scholarly articles in the domestic and 
international periodicals. 
--Discussion programs presenting a wide variety of viewpoints and opinions 
concerning news from and about each country. 
~-Feature and yonee grugrene precaeg wirneten on Te esteees ane 
concerns of nati and communities and organizations around the world. 
-Reporting, discussion, and analysis of major developments and issues in U.S. 
relations with each country. 
All VOA ASIA reports will follow VOA Charter requirements for accuracy and 
objectivity. 
When fully operational, the VOA ASIA staff will include Washi -based 
broadcasters and researchers, plus reporters in Asia and around the world. As part of 


VOA, VOA ASIA will also have full access to the resources of VOA's regular, 
extensive newsgathering network, studios, and transmission facilities. 


Funding Requirements 


VOA ASIA and WORLDNET Television to Asia will require an estimated initial 
funding of $39,753,000 in the first year of implementation and an annual operating 
budget of $27,507,000 in subsequent years. 


Timetable 


= ASIA Services would be on the air within six months of commitment uf 
nds 

















TELEVISION BROADCASTING TO CHINA 


Television is now the primary source of news and information for most Chinese adults. Recent 
studies indicate that 90% of all urban adults watch television every day; comparable figures for 
radio listenership are 60-80%. USIA is already placing certain Worldnet-produced programs -- 
such as Satellite File and Science World — on stations in Beijing and the provinces. With modest 
additional funding, Worldnet could have a significant impact in China with targeted TV programs 
on a variety of subjects. 


1. Increased language versioning. Most Chinese professionals have studied cither a technical 
specialty or a foreign language, but rarely both. It is therefore important to offer Mandarin- 
language programs to reach the largest audiences. Cost: $150,000/year. 


2. Purchase of TVRO and related equipment for USIS posts. Television in China is rot 
monolithic. Viewers outside Beijing prefer the local channels to Central China Television, and 
managers apparently have more latitude in scheduling and programming. Each USIS post should 
have equipment to receive, edit, copy, and play back programming and aggressively pursue 


3. Creation of targeted programming: Worldnet would focus on highly targeted programs for 
local placement, covering such topics as small business, investment, and English teaching. Cost: 
$1.5 million/year. 


4. Direct broadcasting by satellite. With the proliferation of small satellite dishes and low-cost 
receivers, Hong Kong’s ASIASAT service has a large following in Asia, including China. A 
daily targeted Worldnet program on ASIASAT would be unencumbered by local “gatekeepers” 
and has the potential to reach a significant number of viewers in rapidly developing areas such 
as south China. Cost: $1 million/year for four hours a day. 


5. Mandarin-language interactives. Worldnet’s interactive dialogues are among our most 
successful information and public diplomacy assets. By using the VOA Mandarin service to 
increase the number of dialogues conducted in the vernacular, we could enhance the possibilities 
for local placement. Cost: negligible. 
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Broadcast Schedules 
VOA ASIA will broadcast on the following schedule: 


MANDARIN SERVICE (6 hoursdaily) 0900-1700 UTC 

2000-0400 UTC 
(Note: The Mandarin broadcasts would mix 6 hours of VOA Asia broadcasts with 
10 hours of the present VOA Mandarin Service in order to maximize audience 
levels for both services.) 


CANTONESE SERVICE (3 hours daily) 1330-1500 UTC 
2200-2330 UTC 


TIBETAN SERVICE (2 hours daily) 0130-0230 UTC 
1700-1800 UTC 


KOREAN SERVICE (2 hours daily) 2200-2400 UTC 
VIETNAMESE SERVICE (3 hours daily) 0930-1230 UTC 
KHMER SERVICE (2 hours daily) 2000-2200 UTC 
LAO SERVICE ( 2 hours daily) 2330-0130 UTC 
HMONG SERVICE (2 hours daily) 2330-0130 UTC 
BURMESE SERVICE (2 hours daily) 0930-1130 UTC 


All of the proposed VOA ASIA services can be accommodated on existing VOA 
facilities {Includi some low transmitters —- 35 kW or less — not normally 


* 


used). In addition, VOA selectively lease transmission services and accelerate 
operation of the new VOA station at Udorn, Thailand to improve the technical 
quality of the broadcasts. 


(Cost: $5,830,000 for new first year construction and operations; $2,830,000 
annually in subsequent years for operations.) 

Broadcast Staff 
VOA ASIA will require the following broadcast staff: 


MANDARIN SERVICE ($8,506,850) 
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eStaff Recruitment: No costs, since the Mandarin Service of VOA ASIA will be able 
to draw on the pool of candidates already identified by VOA. 


eWashington Personnel: One Service chief, six team leaders, 30 International Radio 
Broadcasters (IRB) broadcasters, and 42 POV contract broadcasters. (Cost: 
$3,291,700 per year) 


eDomestic Personnel: Individual full-time in Los Angeles, New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. (Cost: $104,000 per year plus $539,000 in one-time HLT/Alien 
travel expenses) 


eOverseas Personnel: 


--Full-time reporters in Beijing, Shanghai, Guangzhou, and Chengdu with 
rs in other Chinese cities. (Cost: $1 ,468,070 per year plus $668,800 in 


one-time expenses ) 
-- A six-person reporting and research team in Hong Kong.(Cost: $1,112,620 per 


year plus 144,000 in one-time expenses) 
-- A two-person reporting and research team in Tokyo, which is a prime location 


for news on China. (Cost: $727,660 per year plus $165,000 in one-time expenses) 
——— “yon: “i in Taipei, plus individual full-time stringers in 
yen 1, Sydney, Paris, London, Berlin, Moscow, (Cost: 
per ~— 


CANTONESE SERVICE ($2,083,590) 


eStaff Recruitment: No costs, since the Cantonese Service of VOA ASIA will be able 
to draw on the pool of candidates already identified by VOA. 


eWashington Personnel: One Service chief, two team leaders, nine International 
Radio Broadcasters (IRB) broadcasters, and six POV contract broadcasters. (Cost: 
$849,600 per year plus $231,000 in one-time HLT/Alien travel expenses) 


eDomestic Personnel: Individua! full-time stringers in Los Angeles, New York, and 
San Francisco.(Cost: $78,000 per year) 


eOverseas Personnel: 


-Two full-time reporters in Hong Kong and one full-time reporter in Guangzhou. 


(Cost: $658,790 plus $110,200 in one-time expenses ) 
- Full-time stringers in Vancouver, Taipei, Singapore, Sydney, Toronto, and 


London. (Cost: 156,000 per year) 
TIBETAN SERVICE ($1,254,097) 


eStaff Recruitment: $2,597 for one-week recruitment trip to New Delhi. 


eWashington Personnel: One Service Chief and 16 International Radio Broadcasters 
(IRB) broadcasters. (Cost: $960,500 per year plus $187,000 in one-tume HLT’Alien 
travel expenses) 

















e@Overseas Personnel: Full-time stringers in India (two), Nepal, and Beii:ng. (Cost: 
$104,000 per year) 


KOREAN SERVICE ($1,230,260) 


eStaff Recruitment: $3,010 for one-week recruitment trip to Seoul. 
$1,750 for one-week recruitment trip to New York, Los 


Angeles, and Chicago. 


eWashington Personnel: One Service Chief and 16 International Radio Broadcasters 
(IRB) broadcasters. (Cost: $960,500 per year plus $187,000 in one-time HLT/Alien 


travel expenses) 


e@Overseas Personnel: Full-time stringers in Seoul, Pyongyang, and Tokyc. (Cost: 
$78,000 per year) 


VIETNAMESE SERVICE ($1,631,988) 
eStaff Recruitment: $1,488 for one-week recruitment trip to Los Angeles. 


eWashington Personnel: One Service Chief and 22 International Radio Broadcasters 
(IRB) broadcasters. (Cost:$1,299,500 per year plus $253,000 in one-time HLT/Alien 
travel expenses) 


eOverseas Personnel: Full-time stringers in Hanoi, Bangkok, and Paris. (Cost: 
$78,000 per year) 


KHMER SERVICE ($1,230,603) 
eStaff Recruitment: $1,488 for one-week recruitment trip to Los Angeles. 


$2,441 for one-week recruitment trip to Paris. 
$1,174 for one-week recruitment trip to Lowell, MA. 


eWashington Personnel: One Service Chief and 16 International Radio Broadcasters 


(IRB) broadcasters.(Cost: $960,500 per year plus $187,000 in one-time HLT/Alien 
travel expenses) 


eOverseas Personnel: Full-time stringers in Cambodia, Bangkok, and Paris. (Cost: 
$78,000 per year) 


LAO SERVICE ($1,176,210) 


eStaff Recruitment for Lao AND Hmong: 
$1,488 for one-week recruitment trip to Los Angeles. 
$1,222 for one-week recruitmenttripto Minneapolis. 
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eWashington Personnel: One Service Chief and 16 Internationa! Radio Broadcasters 
= broadcasters.(Cost: $960,500 per year plus $187,000 in one-time HLT/Alien 
travel expenses) 


eOverseas Personnel: Full-time stringer in Bangkok. (Cost: $26,000 per year) 
HMONG SERVICE ($701,000) 


eStaff Recruitment: Done jointly with Lao Service. 

eWashington Personnel: One Service Chief and nine International Radio 
Broadcasters (IRB) broadcasters. (Note: cueve is Racinaes Sanen eegenge Or 
Hmong, so the H Service will draw upon the written scripts of the Lao 
Service XCost: $565,000 per year plus $110,000 in one-time HLT/Alien travel 
expenses) 


eOverseas Personnel: Full-time stringer in Bangkok. (Cost: $26,000 per year) 


BURMESE SERVICE ($1,199,500) 


eStaff Recruitment: No costs. 


eWashington Personnel: One Service Chief and 16 International Radio Broadcasters 
pan plan $960,500 per year plus $187,000 in one-time HLT/Alien 
travel expenses 


eDomestic Personnel: Full-time stringer in New York. (Cost: $26,000 per year) 
eOverseas Personnel: Full-time stringer in Bangkok. (Cost: $26,000 per year) 


News and Current Affairs 
The VOA News and Current Affairs operations will add one editor, three news 


ey one current affairs writer to strengthen its coverage of East Asia. (Cost: 


Technical Support 
VOA ASIA will require five studio technicians to handle engineering responsibilities 
for the different services. (Cost: $282,500) 

Research Division 


VOA ASIA will have a Research Division to carry out research activities and monitor 
external broadcasts in support of the different language services. 
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The Reszarch Division will have the following staff 


VOA ASIA will have a Broadcast is Division to monitor VOA ASIA service 
ee ane Broadcast Analysis Division will have the 


TOTALSTAFF: 21 (Cost: $1,186,500) 


Administrative Staff 


VOA ASIA will require one Administrative Officer, two administrative assistants, 
one secretary, and one personne! officer. (Cost: $168,000) 


Space and Equipment 


VOA ASIA will need adequate office space and equi within the Voice of 
America building. ae ee aes studio time for producing and 
broadcasting programs. VOA ASIA will also need computer equipment and 
telecommunication equipment. (Cost: $1,373,400 for four fully equipped LAP 
studios; $2,875,000 for computer t; $2,000,000 for space and 
facilities;$250,000 for toll and fax charges) 
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Information Resources: 


resources, Asian, and international newspapers and magazines; 
FBIS reports; ve sets of reference books and dictionaries; and 
to commercial databases which i ick access to news about and 


from Asia (e.g., the Datatimes database service). (Cost: $2,000,000 annually) | 


Timetable and Budget 
We propose the following schedule for the establishment of VOA ASIA: 


eRecruitment — Four weeks after commitment of funds. 
eTesting and Evaluation -- Two weeks. 

See een nen 

eStaff report to work -- four weeks. 

eStaff training -- four weeks. 


- VOA ASIA Services would be on the air within six months of commitment of 


APPENDIX: ANNUAL BUDGET FOR VOA ASIA 


MANDARIN SERVICE 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Chief and six team leaders ($56,500 x 7 staffers) $395,500 
30 IRBs ($56,500 x 30 staffers): $1,695,000 
42 POVs ($28,600 x 42 POVs): $1,201,200 
TOTAL: $3,291,700 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 539,000 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 
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BELJING 
Salary (including hardship allowance) for one employee 
Allowances (if housing immediately available): 
Allowances (if there is one-year wait for assigned housing) 
General Operating Expenses 

TOTAL (if housing immediately available?- 

TOTAL (if there is one-year wait for assigned housing) 

One-time expenses: 


SHANGHAI 
Salary (including hardship allowance) for one employee 
Allowances (if housing immediately available): 
Allowances (if there is one-year wait for assigned housing) 
Genera! Operating Expenses 

TOTAL (if housing immediately available): 

TOTAL (if there is one-year wait for assigned housing) 

One-time expenses: 


GUANGZHOU 
Salary (including hardship allowance) for one employee 
Allowances 
General Operating Expenses 

TOTAL: 

One-time expenses: 


CHENGDU 
Salary (including hardship allowance) for one employee 
Allowances (if housing immediately available): 
Allowances (if there is one-year wait for assigned housing) 
General Operating Expenses 

TOTAL (if housing immediately available): 

TOTAL (if there is one-year wait for assigned housing) 
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One-time expenses: $202,200 


Stringers in other Chinese cities: $100,000 
HONG KONG 

Six-person reporting and research team in Hong Kong- 

Salaries for 6 employees: $339,000 

Allowances: $411,720 

Dedicated circuit for voice and data transmission $118,000 

Genera! Operating Expenses $243,900 

Total $1,112,620 
One-time expenses: $144,000 
TOKYO 

Two-person reporting and research team in Tokyo: 

Salaries for 2 employees: $113,000 

Allowances: $224,810 

Genera! Operating Expenses $389,850 

Total: $727,660 
One-time expenses: $165,000 
STRINGERS 


Three Stringers in Taipei, plus individual stringers in Singapore, Bangkok, Seoul, 
Sydney, Paris, London, Berlin, Moscow, Los Angeles, New York, Boston and 
Chicago: ($26,000 per annum each) 

TOTAL: $390,000 


CANTONESE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
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Chief and two team leaders ($56,500 x 3 staffers) $169,500 


Nine IRBs ($56,500 x 9 staffers) $508,500 
Six POVs ($28,600 x 6 POVs) $171,600 
TOTAL: $849,600 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 231,000 
OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 
GUANGZHOU 
Salary (including hardship allowance) for one employee $ 70,625 
Allowances $ 75,000 
General Operating Expenses $181,625 
TOTAL: $327,250 
One-time expenses: $ 62,200 
HONG KONG 
Two-person reporting team in Hong Kong: 
Salaries for 2 employees: $113,000 
Allowances: $137,240 
General Operating Expenses $ 81,300 
Total: $331,540 
One-time expenses: $ 48,000 
STRINGERS 


Full-time stringers in Vancouver, Taipei, Singapore, Sydney, Toronto, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, New York, and London. 
(Cost:$26,000 x 9) TOTAL: $234,000 


TIBETAN SERVICE 
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STAFF RECRUITMENT: One-week recruitment trip to New Delhi. $2,597 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Chief and 16 IRBs ($56500 x 17 staffers) $960,500 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 187,000 
STRINGERS 


Full-time stringers in India (2), Nepal, and Beijing ($26,000 x 4) $104,000 


KOREAN SERVICE 


STAFF RECRUITMENT: One-week recruitment trip to Seoul $3,010 





One-week recruitment trip to 
New York, LA, Chicago $1,750 
TOTAL: $4,760 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Chief and 16 IRBs ($56500 x 17 staffers) $960,500 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 187,000 


STRINGERS 


Full-time stringers in Seoul, Pyongyang, and Tokyo ($26,000x3) $ 78,000 


VIETNAMESE SERVICE 


STAFF RECRUITMENT: One-week recruitment trip to Los Angeles $1,488 

















WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Chief and 22 IRBs ($56500 x 17 staffers) $1,299,500 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 253,000 
STRINGERS 
Full-time stringers in Hanoi, Bangkok, and Paris ($26,000 x 3) $ 78,000 
KHMER SERVICE 


STAFF RECRUITMENT: One-week recruitment trip to Los Angeles $1,488 
One-week recruitment trip to Paris $2,441 
One-week recruitment trip to Lowell,MA $1,174 


TOTAL: $5,103 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Chief and 16 IRBs ($56500 x 17 staffers) $960,500 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 187,000 
STRINGERS 


Full-time stringers in Cambodia, Bangkok, and Paris ($26,000 x 3) $ 78,000 


LAO SERVICE 
STAFF RECRUITMENT FOR LAO AND HMONG: 


One-week recruitment trip toLos Angeles $1,488 
One-week recruitment tripto Minneapolis $1,222 
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TOTAL: $2,710 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Chief and 16 IRBs ($56500 x 17 staffers) $960,500 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 187,000 
STRINGERS 
Full-time stringer in Bangkok ($26,000 x 1) $26,000 
HMONG SERVICE 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Chief and nine IRBs ($56,500 x 10 staffers) $565,000 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 110,000 
STRINGERS 
Full-time stringer in Bangkok ($26,000 x 1) $26,000 
BURMESE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Chief and 16 IRBs ($56,500 x 17 staffers) $960,500 
One-time expenses for HLT/Alien Travel: $ 187,000 
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STRINGERS 





Full-time stringers in Bangkok and New York ($26,000 x 2) $52,000 
NEWS AND CURRENT AFFAIRS 
One editor $ 53,000 
. Three news writers (3 x $44,000) $132,000 
| One current affairs writer $ 44.000 


TOTAL COST: $229,000 





TECHNICAL SUPPORT 
Five studio technicians ($56,500 x 5 staffers) $282,500 
RESEARCH DIVISION 
Division Chief $ 56,500 
Deputy Chief $ 56,500 
Mandarin Service -- sixresearchers (6x 56,500) $339,000 
Cantonese Service - three researchers (3 x 56,500) $169,500 
Tibetan Service -- three researchers (3 x 56,500) $169,500 
Korean Service — three researchers (3 x 56,500) $169,500 
Vietnamese Service — three researchers (3 x 56,500) . . $169,500 
Khmer Service -- three researchers (3 x 56,500) $169,500 
Lao Service — three researchers (3 x 56,500) $169,500 
Hmong Service — oneresearcher (1x 56,500) : $ 56,500 
Burmese Service-- threeresearchers (3 x 56,500) $169,500 
TOTAL STAFF: 30 TOTAL COST: 
$1,695,00 
0 

| BROADCAST ANALYSIS DIVISION 

Division Chief $ 56,500 
Deputy Chief $ 56,500 
Mandarin Service-- three researchers (3 x 56,500) $169,500 
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Cantonese Service -- tworesearchers (2.x 56,500) $113,000 


Tibetan Service -- tworesearchers (2x 56,500) $113,000 
Korean Service — tworesearchers (2x 56,500) $113,000 
Vietnamese Service — tworesearchers (2x 56,500) $113,000 
Khmer Service -- tworesearchers (2x 56,500) $113,000 
Lao Service — tworesearchers (2x 56,500) $113,000 
Hmong Service -- tworesearchers (2x 56,500) $113,000 
Burmese Service-- tworesearchers (2x 56,500) $113,000 
TOTALSTAFF: 21 TOTAL COST 
$1,186 
,500 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
One Administrative Officer $ 37,000 
Two administrative assistants (2 x 31,000) $ 62,000 
One secretary $ 25,000 
One personnel officer $ 44.000 
TOTAL COST $168,000 
SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 
Four fully-equipped LAP studios $1,373,400 
Computer Equipment and Maintenance $2,875,000 
Space and Facilities $2,000,000 
Toll and Fax Charges $ 250,000 
INFORMATION RESOURCES 
Information materials and resources $2,000,000 
TRANSMITTER ACCESS 
Operating Costs of added VOA low power transmitter facilities $ 730,000 
Construction Costs for two new antennas at Udorn facility $3,000,000 
Operation Costs for two new antennas at Udorn facility $1,100,000 
Leased transmission services $1,000,000 
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Sasee 400 
1201 Connecticut Avenue, NW. 


Washington, OC 9 20036 
(202) 284-8040 





July 31, 1992 


Ambassador Harvey J. Feldman 
Executive Director 
The Commission on Broadcasting 
to the People’s Republic of China 
1555 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite 604 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 


Dear Ambassador Feldman: 


I am pleased to respond to your request of July 27th for 
information on how the Board for International Broadcasting would 
establish and staff a surrogate broadcasting service to Asia. 


The following proposal assumes that Radio Free Asia could be 
incorporated with RFE/RL as a private, non-profit organization in 
order to maintain the same journalistic independence and integrity 
as that of RFE/RL. It also assumes that the main program center 
would be located in the United States, most desirably in 
California. We would draw wherever possible on the existing 
infrastructure of RFE/RL for support in creating and maintaining 
Radio Free Asia. 


Assuming that transmitter and frequency requirements are satisfied, 
we could begin initial broadcasts within 12 months of 
authorization, and could meet of the broadcast requirements you 
have outlined within 18 months (recruiting staff for Tibetan 
broadcasts is difficult and could take longer.) 


STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 
The RFE/RL staffing formula calls for ten full-time program staff 
members to produce the first hour of original programming for a 


surrogate schedule. Four additional staffers are required for each 
additional one-half hour. 
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Assuming the schedule you have specified is all original 

2 we would see the following need for program staff: 
(Estimates for half-original and half-repeat programming are 
included in the summary table.) 






- Mandarin - 6 hours - 50 people 
- Cantonese - 3 hours - 26 people 
- Tibetan - 2 hours - 18 people 
- Korean - 2 hours - 18 people 
- Vietnamese - 3 hours - 


_26 people 
i138 program staff 


A central newsroom staff of 30 is proposed to cover the gathering, 
editing, and distribution of materials for hourly newscasts. 


Our estimate is that a minimum of 50 people will be required in the 
research area, including analysts, archivists, librarians, and 
audience researchers. While monitoring of broadcasts from the 
target countries is an essential element of successful surrogate 
broadcasting, we recommend that this function be contracted out in 
a country proximate to the region as opposed to hiring the 40 
people who would be required on staff to accomplish it. 


Internal broadcast analysis, critical for successful surrogate 
broadcasting, will necessitate 15 people. 


Studios will be required for both production and broadcasting, 
requiring technicians to operate and maintain them and to man a 
master control facility. We estimate that 25 people will be needed 
for these functions. This number does not include transmitter 
technicians that may be required. 


Information services will require 12 people for computer support 
and maintenance. 


To cover management and administrative needs such as program 
direction, personnel, accounting, security, general services, and 
clerical support, perhaps 12 - 15 people would be needed. 


The above totals 285 people which we believe would be required to 
mount the five-language schedule of broadcasting you have outlined. 
We estimate an average annual cost per employee for salaries and 
benefits at $55,000. Therefore, a staff of this size would result 
in annual payroll costs of approximately $15.7 million. 


To put these requirements in perspective, Radio Marti, which 
broadcasts in only one language, employs 165 - 180 people. 
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This area involves so many variables that we can only suggest types 
of operating costs which would be required in addition to estimates 
for basic operating costs: 


Office rent & utilities $2,000,000 
assumes 60,000 Sq.Ft. 
@ $35/sq. ft. 


Travel 350,000 
Freelance 1,850,000 
News & Information 600,000 
Licenses/Royalties 400,000 
General Administration 1,500,000 
Outside professional 250,000 
services, legal, etc. 
Capital 500,000 
Technical 250,000 
Telecommunications 1,500,000 
Monitoring 1,000,000 
Bureau Costs _1,000,000 

$11,200,000 
Salaries & benefits 15,700,000 
TOTAL $26,900,000 


The line item for bureau costs above would include the 
establishment of an office in Hong Kong at an annual cost of 
$750,000. The balance of $250,000 would be used to augment 
existing RFE/RL bureaus in Washington, New York, and Moscow with 
RF Asia correspondents. 


We estimate the following would be required to establish an 
operation of the size you have specified: 


Studio construction $ 3,500,000 
Automation & information systems 1,800,000 
Master Control 750,000 
Offices/Newsroom/ furnishings 2,200,000 
Recruiting & relocation of staff 5,300,000 
Technical equipment 500,000 
Hong Kong Bureau 500,000 
Research library 250,000 
Other capital 300,000 

Total $15,300,000 
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Startup costs for security needs cannot be estimated in the absence 
of concrete information about where the operation would be housed. 
Engineering startup costs cannot be estimated in the absence of 
concrete information about where transmitters will be located. 
Also, no annual operating costs for engineering have been included 
for the same reason. 


The following table summarizes these costs for all original 
programming and for half-original and half-repeat programming: 
SUMMARY CHART 
Radio Free Asia 
(Mandarin, Cantonese, Tibetan, Korean, Vietnamese) 


#staff All Original #Staff Half-Original 


Half-Repeat 

Program Staff 138 $ 7,590,000 74 4,070,000 
Central News 30 1,650,000 28 1,650,000 
Research 50 2,750,000 45 2,475,900 
Internal Brdcst 

Analysis 15 825,000 13 715,000 
Studio Techn. 25 1,375,000 23 1,265,000 
Inform. Svcs. 12 660,000 10 550,000 
Adm. Mngmnt. pe} 825,000 12 660,000 

Subtotal 285 $15,700,000 209 $11,495,000 
Operating Costs 11,200,000 9,200,000 
Startup Costs 42.300,000 12.300,000 

TOTAL $42,200,000 $36,450,000 


I hope the above is responsive to your request. These estimates 
are subject to refinement once certain points, such as location of 
both transmitters and a programming center have been determined. 


Please let me know if we can be of further assistance in the work 
of the Commission. I look forward to receiving your final report 
and recommendations. 


Cordially yours, 


aleel. of, fate, Jy. 


Malcolm S. Forbes, Jr. 
Chairman 
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ATTACHMENT (revised 8&-6-92) 
INCREMENTAL ADDITIONS 


You requested information about what would be required to 
enlarge the initial proposal by adding three more languages vith 
ae Seer? SS es Se ee Se- Our estimates, based on all 
original broadcast, are as follows: 








~- Khmer 2 hours - 18 people 
- Lao 2 hours - 18 people 
- Brong 2 hours - 18 people 
- Burmese 2 hours - 18 people 
- Broadcast analysis - 7 people 
- Research - 7 people 
- Technicians - 6 people 
- Administration - 6 people 
~ Computer staff - 2 people 


Additional staff requirements of 100 people at an average salary 
of $55,000 per person totals $5.5 million in annual payroll costs. 


ADDITIONAL OPERATING COSTS 
Office rent & utilities 


adding 20,000 Sq ft @ $35 $ 700,000 
Travel 190,000 
Freelance $00,000 
News & Information services 160,000 
Licenses & royalties 100, 000 
General administration 600, 000 
Outside professional services 50,000 
Capital 250,000 
Technical 150,000 
Telecommunications 700,090 

$3,400,000 
ADDITIONAL STARTUP COSTS 

Studio construction $2,100,000 
Automation systems 500,000 
Office furnishings 800, 000 


Recruiting & relocation 2, 


000, 000 


Technical equipment 260,000 
Other capital 200.000 
$5,860,000 
Totals Personnel $ 5,300,000 
Operating 3,400,000 
s 3.869.000 
Supplemental TOTAL $14,760,000 
5 
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A COMPARISON OF POTENTIAL TRANSMITTER 
SITES FOR BROADCASTING TO THE 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA/ASIA 


Office of Engineering and Technology 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20554 
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The opinions and conclusions expressed in this paper are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily reflect the policies or views of 


the Federal Communications Commission or any other organization, or 
individual. 











This study has determined that it is technically feasible for HF service to be 
provided to China and all the Asian commmist countries from a variety of 
transmitter sites. Four sites are under U.S. jurisdiction with three of them 
having existing facilities that could be leased. Six sites are under foreign 
jurisdiction amd would involve negotiation with the country involved. Usable 
USIA/VOA sites are also ident: fied. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


This paper reports the results of a study carried out by the FCC/OET 
staff to evaluate the potential coverage of the People’s Republic of China 
by GF broadcasts fraps twenty possible tranapitting sites in various parts 
of the world. The twenty transmitting sites are caspared on the basis of 
the estimated quality of the skywave signal available fram each 
tranemitting site at each of the ten cities located in various regions of 
China. The possible influence of regional language differences on site 
selection is also discussed. The results are summarized in Table 5. 


It was found that good quality reception would be available year 
round in all ten cities fram six of the twenty traneamitting sites, viz., 
Bangkok, Macao, Manila, Seoul, Singapore and Viadivostok. Except for a 
minor degradation of service during years of high sunspot activity, Chita 
in Siberia also belongs in this category. 


Considering the six potential tranepitting sites located in 0.58. 
territory, Guam could provide a good quality of service to the eastern 
half of China and a marginally good service to the rest of China. Shemya, 
Alaska and Wake Island sites could provide a good quality of service to 
the northeastern quadrant of China and Anchor Point, Alaska and Kona, 
favaii sites would serve almost as well. 0.S. Continental sites would be 
ineffective. 


Alma Ata, Kazakhstan, Aligarth, India and Ekala, Sri Lanka could 
provide a good quality of service to the western half of China. Carnarvon, 
Australia and the Marshall Islands could provide satisfactory service, but 
would require more than 100 kilowatts of power in order to compete with 
the Asian sites or Guam. Negev Desert aud sites in Europe would not be 
effective. 
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I. Introduction/Background 
Public Law 102-138 created the Commission on Broadcasting to the People’s 


Republic of China (hereafter referred to as the “Commission") to explore the 
feasibility of providing a new broadcast service to China and other commmnist 
countries in Asia. The Commission is charged with submitting a report to the 
President, the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President of 
the Senate later this year, describing its findings with respect to the 
feasibility, effect, and implications for United States foreign policy of 
instituting such a radio broadcasting service. On April 20, 1992, the 
Commission requested the assistance of the FCC to perform certain engineering 
studies (See Appendix I). The FCC responded with the following study plan: 


1. Candidate Transmitter Sites: With the assistance of the Radio 
Free China Commission, identify a specific lis: of candidate 


transmitter iocations; the Radio Free China Commission may 
include the advice of other agencies such as WA or private 
consultants. A comprehensive list of sites is desired at 
this initial step, taking into consideration the technical, 
economic, and political potentialities of the locations. 


2. Coverage Analysis: For the sites identified in Step 1, provide 


estimates, including maps, of geographic areas and population that 
would be covered. Include technical parameters that will be 


useful in technical evaluation, such as transmitter power, 
propagation conditions (e.g. sunspot cycle variations), annual 


variations, and antenna characteristics. 
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3. Qther Site Information: As available, for each of the candidate 
sites identified in Step 1, provide any acdkditional technical 
information that would be useful in the evaluation. An example 
of technical information that would be useful includes presence 
of existing facilities. In view of the engineering nature of 
this FCC study, economic or political information will not be 


expected as an output of this effort. 


II. Coverage Methodology 


A technical analysis was conducted to consider potential transmitter sites 
that would provide HF coverage to China and other Asian commmist countries. 
The study calculates the signal-to-noise ratios at various receiver locations 
and translates these ratios into different grades of service using the latest 
International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) Reports and Recommendations. 
The signal grades are identified as follows: 

e) G - Good commercial grade signal 

° M - Marginal commercial grade signal 

° J - Just usable signal 

) N - Not quite usable signal 
"G" or "M" grades of service are considered technically acceptable by the 
international broadcasting community. 


Because frequency propagation varies over an eleven year cycle, calculations 
are made for both the minimum and maximm sunspot cycle variation. A chart 
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and maps are provided showing the expected grades of service. Estimates 

of population covered are identified only in cases where the entire country is 
not covered with G or M service. Political and economic suitability of the 
various sites was not considered in this evaluation. 


III. Discussion 


With the assistance of the Commission the following list of potential sites 
was developed. 


o Sites Under U.S. Jurisdiction (VOA treated separately below) 
- Anchor Point, Alaska, USA 
- Guam/Saipan, USA 
- Kona, Hawaii, USA 
- Shemya, Alaska, USA 
- Ware Island, USA 


© Foreign Sites Not Under U.S. Jurisdiction 
- Aligarth, India 
- Alma Ata, Kazakhstan 
- Carnarvan, Australia 
- Chita, Russia 
~ Exala, Sri Lanka 
- Lisbon, Portugal 
- Macao, Portugal Territory 


- Marshall Islands 
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- Negev Desert, Israel 
- Seoul, South Korea 
- Singapore 

- Vladivostok, Russia 


© Sites Operated by USIA/VOA 
- Bangkok, Thailand 
- Dixon/Delano, California 
- Manila, Philippines 


Appendix II consists of a detailed engineering study comparing twenty 
potential transmitter sites throughout the world. The transmitting sites are 
compared on the basis of the estimated quality of the HF skywave signal 
available from each site to various regions of China. The results are 
summarized in Appendix II, Table 5 and shown in maps in Appendix II, Figures 2 
through 10. Appendix II, Figure 2 illustrates China/Asia coverage from Guam. 


The possible influence of regional language differences on site selection is 
also discussed. The standard Chinese language is spoken or understood 
throughout most of eastern China except for a small coastal arc between 
Shanghai and Canton. Multiple transmitting facilities would be required to 


Simultaneously broadcast in the many different dialects in this region. 
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FIGURE 2 Expected grades of service of a 100 kW station at Guas 
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Additionally, in the vast western half of China, there are two large minority 
languages. 


RESULTS - COVERAGE ANALYSIS 

It was found that G quality service would be available year round in the 
region in question from six of the twenty transmitting sites, viz., Bangkok, 
Macao, Manila, Seoul, Singapore and Viadivostok. Except for a minor 
degradation of service during years of high sunspot activity, Chita in Siberia 
also would belong in this category. 


Considering the six potential transmitting sites located in U.S. territory, 
sites in Guam/Saipan could provide G quality of service to the eastern half of 
China and M quality service to the rest of China. Shemya, Alaska, and Wake 
Island sites could provide G quality service to the northeastern quadrart of 
China and Anchor Point, Alaska; and Kona, Hawaii, sites would serve almost as 
well. U.S. continental sites would be ineffective. 


Alma Ata, Kazakhstan; Aligarth, India; and Exala, Sri Lanka, could provide aG 
quality service to the western half of China. Carnarvon, Australia, would 
provide M quality service and the Marshall] Islands could provide M/J service, 
but would require more than 100 kilowatts of power in order to compete with 





1 it is interesting to note however, that to reach the 52 million 
people who speak Cantonese (an area of approximately 100 by 300 miles 
surrounding Canton) a 50 kw standard AM broadcasting station located 
in Macao would suffice. This could be an alternative to a multiple fF 
transmitter solution. 
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the Asian sites or Guam. Negev Desert (Israel) and sites in Burope would not 
be effective. 


Appendix III, consists of three tables. These tables list the candidate H 
transmitter sites in three categories. Twenty-three specific candidate 
transmitter sites are listed. Three of these existing facilities are combined 
in Appendix II for consideration as the Guam/Saipan location and two existing 
facilities (Dixon and Delano) in California are combined i:: Appendix II for 
the Dixon location. 


Shown in Appendix III, Table 1 are the sites where transmitting facilities 
would be under the jurisdiction of the United States. For most of the site; 
there is an existing facility, presently licensed by the FOC. Current U.S. 
regulations permit leasing (buying time) through appropriate negotiations with 
these licensees. Sites with multiple HF transmitters and antemnas are the 
most desirable. For example, the facility operated oy Trans World Radio 
Pacific located in Agana, Guam, consists of four 100 kw transmitters and four 
antennas. This would allow four simultaneous programs to be transmitted in 
four different languages. 


Appendix III, Table 2 identifies HF transmitter sites on foreign soil use of 
which would require a negotiated arrangement with the appropriate 
administration. Such use would also be subject to the relevant 


administration’s domestic regulations. Service quality varies fram G to not 
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usable deperxiing om the site selected. Although the mmber of antemas is 
unknown for most sites, it can be assumed that multiple antemnas are available 


particularly where more than ome transmitter is shown. 


Appendix III, Table 3 shows HF sites that are operated by the United States 
Information Agency, Voice of America (VOA). In this category VA could 
provide service immediately; or, as an alternative, the new Raciio Free China 
could share transmitting time subject to an arrangement with VA. 


Appendix IV provides an explanation of the complex process that is undertaken 
by new HF applicants to secure frequency assignments. It briefly describes 
the current frequency coordination procedures contained in Article 17 of the 
International Radio Regulations, as administered by the International 
Frequency Registration Board (IFRB). It should be noted that in acdktition to 
the “Official” IFRB procedures, a highly successful informal coordination 
group of western international broadcasters meet quarterly to resolve 
potential conflicts and thereby minimize mtual interference. A simplified 
procedure flow chart along with a copy of the IFRB registration form are 


provided for information. 
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The Commission on Broadcasting 
to the People’s Republic of China 





1555 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 604 
Arlington, VA 22209 
Phone: 703-235-9000 Fax: 703-235-9012 


John Hughes, Chauman 


Ambass>dor Harvey J. Feidman . 
: . April 20, 1992 


Chairman Alfred C. Sikes 
Federal Communications Commission 


1919 M Street, N.W., Room 814 
Washington, D.C. 20554 


Dear Mr. Chairman 


As you may know, in the last session of Congress, legislation was 
adopted creat:ing a Commission on Broadcasting to the People's 
Republic of China. A copy of Public Law 102-138 is enclosed. 

I am also enclosing a memorandum outlining certain technical and 
engineering aspects of the Commission's mandate. 


I would like to request your cooperation in having the F.C.C. 
engineering department assist in the determination of these 


questions. 





Your early response will be appreciated. 


Leonar H. Marks 


Enclosures 
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PUBLIC LAW 102-138—OCT. 28, 1991 105 STAT. 705 


SEC. 243. BROADCASTING TO CHINA. 


(a) COMMISSION On BroapcastinGc TO THE Peopte’s REPUBLIC OF 
Cuina.— 

(1) EstasusHment.—There is established a Commission on 
Broadcasting to the People’s Republic of China (hereafter in this 
title referred to as the “Commission”) which shall be an 
independent commission in the executive branch. 

(2) MemsBersuip.—The Commission shall be composed of LI 
members from among citizens of the United States who shall, 
within 45 days of the enactment of this Act, be appointed in the 
following manner. 

(A) The President shall appoint 3 members of the 
6 — 

(B) The Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 

int 2 members of the Commission. , 

C) The Majority Leader of the Senate shall appoint 2 
members of the Commission. : 

(D) The Minority Leader of the House of Representatives 
shall os 2 members of the Commission. 

(E) Minority Leader of the Senate shall appoint 2 
members of the Commission. 

(3) CHAIRPERSON.—The President, in consultation with the 
congressional leaders referred to in subsection (b), shall des- 
ignate 1 of the members to be the Chairperson. 


promote the dissemination of information and ideas, wi 
particular emphasis on developments within each of those 


(2) Speciric issues TO BE EXAMINED.—The Commission shall 
examine all issues related to instituting such a service, 
including— 

(A) program content; 

(B) staffing and legal structure; 

(C) transmitter and headquarters requirements; 

(D) costs; 

(E) expected effect on developments within China and on 
Sino-American relations; and 

(F) expected effect on developments within other com- 
munitst countries in Asia and on their relations with the 
United States. 
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(3) Mernopotocy.—The Commission shail conduct such 
studies, inquires, hearings, and meetings as it considers 
necessary. 

(4) Rerort.—Not later than 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Commission shall submit to the President, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the President 
of the Senate a report describing its activities in carrying out 
the purpose of paragraph (1) and including recommendations 
regarding the issues of paragraph (2). 

(c) ADMINISTRATION.— 

(1) COMPENSATION AND TRAVEL EXPENSES. _— 

(A) GENERAL PROVISION.— — 

i Mshis an nancies th eiinertepeth (B), members 
shall each receive compensation at a rate of not to 
exceed the daily equivalent of the annual rate of basic 
pay payable for grade GS-18 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, for 
each day such member is engaged in the actual 
performance of the duties of the Commission; and 

(ii) shall be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence at rates authorized for 
employees of agencies under subchapter I of chapter 57 
of title 5, United States Code, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business in the performance 
of services for the Commission. 

(B) Limrration.—Any member of the Commission who is 
an officer or employee of the United States shall not be paid 
compensation for services performed as a member of the 
Commission. 

(2) SUPPORT FROM EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES.— 

(A) Execurive aGencies.—Executive agencies shall, to 
the extent the President considers appropriate and as per- 
mitted by law, provide the Commission with appropriate 
information, advice, and assistance. 

(B) CoNGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES.—As may be considered 
appropriate by the chairpersons, committees of Congress 
may provide appropriate information, advice, and assist- 
ance to the Commission. 

(3) Expenses—Expenses of the Commission shall be paid 
from funds available to the Department of State. 

(d) TeRmMiNnation.—The Commission shall terminate upon submis- 
sion of the report under subsection (b). 
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April 15, 1992 


MEMORANDUM 


RE: Radio Free China Enginn2ring Studies 


The Commission on Broadcasting to the People's Republic of China 
has been designated by statute to explore the feasibility of 
creating a new broadcast service to the People‘s Republic of China 
and other Communist-based countries in Asia. Specifically, the 
Commission is charged with the responsibility to investigate all 
issues for such a service, including transmitter and headquarters 
requirements and the cost of establishing the service. To meet 
this requirement, it will be necessary to have certain engineering 
studies performed, such as the optimum location for a transmitter 
site; the coverage that would be obtained over the designated 
target areas; the cost of construction for such an installation and 


related aspects. 


In addition, the Commission will explore the feasibility of leasing 
existing facilities which currently service the designated areas. 
For these purposes, engineering studies are required with 
appropriate coverage maps and estimated costs for construction and 


operation. 


It is requested that the Chief Engineer and staff of the F.C.C. be 
enlisted in this effort to coordinate engineering studies that will 
be prepared by engineers for Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, Voice 
of America and non-govermental engineering firms. 
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TECHNICAL COVERACE ANALYSIS OF &F BROADCASTING SITES 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This report is prepared in response to a request from The Commission on 
Broadcasting to the People’s Republic of China. 


In this paper, 20 potential transmitter sites located in different 
parts of the world have been selected; see Table 2 and Figure 1. Most of 
these sites are being used by existing broadcasting stat‘.ons. Ten large 
Cities in different parts of China have been selected as representative 
receiving sites; see Table 2 and Figure 2. A typical broadcasting station 
(100 kW, 10 Miz, high gain curtain array antenna) is assumed to be located 
at each of the tranamitter sites under study. Operating hour is assumed to 
be 9 pm E 120 degrees longitude time. Field strength levels of these 
stations are calculated at each of the ten receiving sites. Atmospheric 
noise levels are also studied. Reception conditions are analyzed and 
compared. Demographic conditions (e.g., population, language) of some 
service areas are also discussed briefly. 


2. PROPAGATION ASPECTS 


2.1 The Llonosphere: Short-wave broadcasting takes place by means of 
ionospheric reflections. The ionosphere is made up of several layers (or 
regions). During the day, there are the D, the E, the Fl and the F2 layers. 
During the night, Fl and F2 layers are combined into a single F layer. The D 
layer, which can be considered as a simple energy absorbent, virtually 
disappears soon after sunset. For the frequencies and operating hours ve are 
interested in, the reflection takes place mainly in the F layer. 


The average height of the daytime F2 layer is about 330 kilometers (or, 
205 miles). This corresponds to a one-hop distance of about 4000 ke (or, 
248 miles). During the night, the average height of the combined F layer is 
lower than that of the F2 layer. Hence, at night, the one-hop distance is 
somewhere around 3500 kw. These distances provide convenient dividing lines 
between intermediate-distance and long-distance transmission [DAVIES 1990]. 
Since we are primarily interested in broadcasting at nighttime, the distance 
of 3500 km (or 2175 miles) has been selected for this study as the reach of 
a single hop. Many believe that areas within one hop from a transmitter can 
be adequately served by a station without having to use excessive amounts of 
power; 50 to 100 kW would be sufficient. 


2.2 Lonospheric Absorption 

There are four factors affecting ionospheric absorption: angle of 
departure (which is related to path length), frequency, sunspot number and 
zenith angle(s) of the sun at reflection point(s). A brief discussion of the 
last factor may help in evaluating different transmitter sites. 


2.2.1 Zenith Angle: It is a well-known propagation phenomenon that the 
smaller the senith angle, the greater the ionospheric absorption and the 
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weaker the signal. The zenith angle is the smallest at noon. It follows that 
the signal is weakest around noon (reflection-point time) and strongest 
around midnight. 


If evening reception is desired for a given area, signals from a 
Station located to the east tend to be stronger than that of a station to 
the west. This is true because in the former case the reflection point is 
also at night. On the other hand, if morning reception is desired, a 
west-to-east path is superior and more effective. In other words, for ides! 
results, all reflection points in the ionosphere should be under dark sky. 


2.3 Radio Noise: There are several types of radio noise: atmospheric noise 
(from lightning), man-made noise (fram electric machinery), system noise, 
etc. Only atwospheric noise, the most important and the best understood one, 
is considered in this paper. In principle, if all noise could be eliminated 
from a systes, only an infinitesimal transmitted power would be required. ‘'n 
practice, noise is not only present but is also the limiting factor. 


Atmospheric radio noise is produced mainly by lightning discharges in 
thunderstorms. The noise level depends on time of day, seasons of the year, 
weather, geographical location and frequency. In general, the atmospheric 
noise level is the highest: 


1. when the receiver is located near a thunderstorm center; 
2. during local summer; 

3. during the night; 

4. at lower frequencies. 


Since the South China Sea is one of the worst thunderstorm (hence, noise) 
centers of the world (the others are Carribean and equatorial Africa), noise 
levels in the southern part of China (e.g., Cunton) are quite high, 
particularly on summer nights. Noise, therefore, is an important part in 
planning broadcasting to China. 


Atmospheric radio noise is a well-understood topic. Maps showing the 
atmospheric noise levels for different parts of the world and for different 
seasons of the year and different hours of the day have been developed and 
issued by the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) in Report 
322 (CCIR 1988). 


3. EVALOATIO" _PROCEDORES 


There are several ways to evaluate different potential tranapitter 
sites. Many criteria have been mentioned in different reports subsitted to 
or presentations made before the Commission. Basically, there are two 
parameters that can be used: Signal level (field strength) and 
signal-to-noise (S/"8) ratio. 


3.1 Signal Level (Field Strength) is a direct indication of the quality of 
the signal from a given tranemitter at a given receiving site. Field 
strength levels of different combinations of possible tranemitter-receiver 
sites have been calculated according to the method described in CCIR 
Recommendation 533 [CCIR 1990a]. Field strength values decrease with an 
increasing sunspot number. Therefore, calculations have been repeated to 
represent both sunspot minimus and saximue conditions. The average duration 
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of a sunspot cycle is about 11 years. The last maximus took place in August 
1991. The next minimus is expected to take place in 1997. It should be 
mentioned that in performing these calculations, certain assusptions have to 
be made. As such, the calculated results serve our comparison purposes very 
well but should not be used for other purposes. 


3.2 Signal-to-Noise Ratio 


Although field strength is a necessary criterion for evaluating 
tramemitter sites, it is not sufficient alone. It should be used together 
with noise levels of the receiving sites so that signal-to-noise ratios and 
“grades of service” can be obtained for different propagation paths. 


CCIR Recommendation 339 [CCIR 1990b], among other things, gives the 
recommended signal-to-noise ratios for different grades of service in 
connection with broadcasting. It states that: 


*75 48 is meeded for good commercial grade [GC]; 

*64 48 is needed for marginally commercial grade (M]; 
*50 48 is needed for just usable grade [J]; 

*below 50 dB is considered not quite usable [f). 


The latest CCIR noise data has been used in this study. Noise levels of 
all receiving sites under study have been calculated according to the 
procedure described in Report 322 [CCIR 1988). Signal-to-noise ratios for 
all propagation paths for both sunspot sinisuw and msaxinw have been 
obtained; see Tables 3 and 4. Criteria listed in Recommendation 339 are 
applied to all propagation paths. Table 5 lists expected grades of service. 
It should be mentioned that 8/8 ratio is a more complete and descriptive 
criterion than field strength alone. 


4. DISCUSSIONS 
4.1 Sites on U.S. Territory: 


4.1.1 GUAM/SALPAN: Among all potential sites on 0S territory, the 
Guam/Saipan area is decisively the best location. It should be mentioned 
bere that as far as broadcasting to China is concerned, Guam and Saipan can 
be considered as a single site. Whatever is said about Guam can be applied 
to Saipan as well. A typical station on Guam operating with 100 kW can 
provide good commercial grade service to the eastern half of China and 
remote but low-noise places such as Sinkiang (see Figure 2). During summer 
nights in high-noise areas such as Canton, the quality of service is 
expected to be slightly below good commercial grade, but still very 
satisfactory. Programs in all dialects can use the Guam site with very 
satisfactory results. Furthermore, we have good reasons to believe that a 
Station at this site can provide a good quality of service to Outer Mongolia 
and North Koree and a marginally good service to Viet Nan. 


There is, however, a potential drawback with this site. If a morning 
program is desired, signals transmitted from Guam way have difficulty in 
reaching the inland areas beyond the one-hop distance. 
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There are a number of Aperica’-ovned religious stations located on Guas 
and Saipan. 


4.1.2 SBEMYA, ALASKA and WAKE ISLAND: These two locations (or any other 
places on the southern part of the Aleutian Islands) can provide a good 
quality of service to the heavily industrialized northeastern part of China, 
Inner Mongolia, the general area surrounding Beijing and up to about the 
Yellow River. Satisfactory service can be expected in most parts of China. 
Good commercial grade can be expected in North Korea and most parts of Outer 
Mongolia. See also Figures 3 and 4. 


4.1.3 ANCHOR POINT, ALASKA: This site is slightly inferior to Shesya and 
Wake Island. In a year of low solar activity, this site can provide a good 
quality of service to the northeastern quadrant of China including the 
Beijing area. It can serve the rest of China with a marginally good quality. 
In a yeax of high solar activity, the best that can be expected is service 
of marginal quality. See also Figure 5. Note: Anchor Point is the site of 
station ENLS, owned by World Christian Broadcasting Corporation. 


4.1.4 KORA, BAWAII: This site is slightly inferior to Anchor Point. 
Marginally commercial grade can be expected in the eastern part of China. 


4.1.5 DIXON/DELANO, CALIFORNIA: For this study, Dixon and Delano have been 
treated as a single site. Neither this nor any other site in the lower 48 
states can provide anything better than marginally commercial grade to 
China. Even if power level is increased to 500 kW, no significant 
improvement can be expected. No map is given because of the less-than 
desirable coverage. 


4.2 The South 


4.2.1 BANGKOK, MACAO, MANILA and SINGAPORE can all provide excellent service 
to virtually all of China (plus North Korea, Outer Mongolia and Viet Nam). 
Good commercial quality will very likely be reached regardless of sunspot 
nusber. Because of the excellent coverage, no map is deemed necessary. 


4.2.2 ALIGARTA (INDIA) and EKALA (SRI LANKA) are not as ideal as the above 
mentioned Asian sites. Nevertheless, good commercial grade can be expected 
in the western inland of China. However, population density of this part is 
low and many parts are uninhabited. These two sites are, however, excellent 
candidates for broadcasting to Tibet and Sinkiang. See also Figure 6 and 
Section 4.5.3. Aligarth is the site of an All India Radio station and Ekala 
is the site of a station owned by Sri Lanka Broadcasting Corp. These sites 
can provide excellent service to Viet Naw and Outer Mongolia but only 
marginally good service to North Korea. 


4.2.3 CARNARVOR (AUSTRALIA) and the MARSHALL ISLANDS can provide 
satisfactory service to most parts of China. Only in some low-noise “spots”, 
however, can high quality service be expected. Carnarvon and Darvin are the 
sites of the Overseas Service of Radio Australia, utilizing several 300 kW 
tranemitters. Based on our calculations, a station with 300 kW at Carnarvon 
(or Marshal Islands) ie about equivalent to a station with 100 kW at Guas. 
These two sites can also be used for broadcasting to Viet Nam but are 
questionable for broadcasting to North Korea and Outer Mongolia. 
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4.3 The West 


4.3.1 ALMA ATA (KAZAKESTAR) is a good candidate and rivals Guas but is not 
as gvod as Bangkok, Manila or Singapore. The only drawback of this station 
is that the quality of service in the southeastern coast of Chine (e.g., 
Shanghai, Canton) is likely to be marginal. Good commercial quality can be 
expected elsewhere in China (see Figure 7 and Sections 4.5.2 and 4.5.3). 
Alma Ata is one of many relay sites for Radio Moscow, according to World 
Radio and TV Gandbook (WRT 1991). 


4.3.2 MECEV DESERT (ISRAEL) was originally proposed for broadcasting to 
eastern Europe and the former USSR. Undoubtedly, it was an excellent choice 
for that purpose. For broadcasting to China, it is not a very cost-effective 
site. For example, it can only provide “just usable” service to Sei jing. 
Even with 500 kW, it still cannot caspete with a 100 kW station in Manila or 
Bangkok. This site is not recommended and no sap is given. 


4.3.3 LISSON (PORTUGAL) and any other sites in Europe are not effective and 
are not recosmended. Ho wap is given. 


4.4 The Sorth 


4.4.1 SEOUL, VLADIVOSTOK (RUSSIA) and CHITA (RUSSIA) Are excellent 
candidates and rival Manila and Bangkok. These three sites seem to be 
somewhat superior to Guam. Good commercial grade can be expected in all 
receiving sites studied here with one exception. In a year of high solar 
activity, signal from Chita, as received in the high-noise southern sost 
part of China may not quite reach good commercial level. Nevertheless, it 
should be very satisfactory. Among these candidates, Seoul has a slight 
edge. These sites can provide excellent service to North Korea and Outer 
Mongolia and marginally good service to Viet Has. Figure 8 shows the 
expected grades of service of the Chita site. 


4.5 Tie Breakers 


4.5.1 South ve Horth: If the selection is narrowed down to two sites, one in 
the south (e.g.; Manila or Bangkok) and one in the north (e.g., Seoul or 
Chita), from pure propagation point of view, the site in the south is 
preferred. The reason is given in the following example. Consider two long 
paths of comparable lengths: one fram Manila to Shenyang (3010 ke) and the 
other from Chita to Canton (3173 km). At Shenyang, with a weak signal 
encountering little noise, the resulting $/® ratio is 86.1 d8 (see Table 3). 
At Canton, on the other hand, with a weak signal encountering strong noise, 
the resulting $/® ratio is only 75.2 48. The difference is sore thar 10 d8! 


Language should also be considered. For programs in standard Chinese 
(Mandarin), tranemitters in the south and tranagitters in the north are 
equally effective. If a program is in Cantonese (or any other southern 
dialect), Bangkok and Manila are decisively better. (See also Section 4.6). 


4.5.2 East ve West: If the selection is narrowed down to a station in the 
east (e.g., Guam) and a station in the west (e.g.; Alma Ata), consideration 
should be focused on hours of operation. For evening reception, Guam is the 
better one of the two. For morning reception, Alma Ata is the better one. 
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4.5.3 Minority Languages as a Factor: In the vast western half of China, 
there are two large minority languages (not to be confused with local 
dialects). In the Uighur Autonomous Region (Capital Urumqi, population 15 
willion, area 0.6 sillion sq. wi.), Uighur is the sain language. In Tibet 
(Capital Lhasa, population 2.2 million, area 0.47 sillion sq. si.) the sais 
language is Tibetan ([ENCY. BRIT. 1991). If these are the target areas, then 
Aligarth, Alma Ata and Ekala are superior to Guas, Shemya and Wake Island. 
It should be mentioned here that for these target areas, any of the sites in 
southeastern Asia are equally ef fective. 


4.6 Dialects and the Role of MF Broadcasting 


Although there are wany different local dialects, those that are 
drastically different fram the standard Chinese are spoken by people 
Situated in a fairly small area forming a coastal arc between Shanghai and 
Canton ([CRESSEY 1955]. Cantonese, for example, is spoken by some 52 million 
people [ENCY. BRIT. 1991]; these people, however, only occupy an area of, 
approximately, 300 by 100 wiles in areas surrounding Canton. This is well 
within the reach of a 50-kW standard MF broadcasting station located in 
Macao. Figure 9 shows the skywave contours corresponding to a field strength 
of 60 dBu of a 50 kW and a 100 kW MP stations located at Macao. A signal 
level of 60 dBu is the recognized siniww usable field strength for ITU 
Region 3 [ITU 1976] which includes China. 


It should be mentioned that in addition to offering excellent service 
to the 52 sillion Cantonese-speaking people, such an MF station can also 
reach a very large audience who speaks other dialects (Sakka-EKan, 66 
million; South and Sorth Min, 77 million). With 100 kilowatts, such a 
Station can easily reach Wuhan in central China and possibly Shanghai. 


5. CONCLOS IONS 


At the request of The Cammission on Broadcasting to the People’s 
Republic of China, the staff of the FCC has completed a comparative study of 
twenty potential tranepitter sites in different parts of the world. A 
typical &F broadcasting station (10 Miz, 100 kW, high-gain curtain array 
antenna) is asewed to be located at each of these sites. Skywave signal 
levels of these stations that can be expected at 10 major cities scattered 
in different regions of China have been calculated. Atweospheric radio noise 
levels of the summer season (the worst case) have also been calculated. 
Signal-to-noise ratios have thus been obtained. The CCIR recommended 
criteria for different “grades of service” are thus achieved. 


Out of the twenty tranapitter sites, Bangkok, Macao, Manila, Seoul, 
Singapore and Vladivostok (in alphabetical order) received perfect scores. 
That is. Sased on our calculations, “Good commercial grade” service could be 
expected at a1! ten receiving sites. Chita in Russian Siberia nearly 
provides “Good commercial grade” service to the receiving sites. 


Among six potential sites on 0.5. territory, the Guas/Saipan area is 
decisively the best ome. "Good commercial” quality can be expected in the 
eastern balft of China and “warginally commercial” quality can be expected in 
the rest of China. Shemya, Alaska and Wake Island can provide good service 
to the northeastern quadrant of China. Anchor Point, Alaska and Kona, fawaii 
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are almost as satisfactory as Shemys and Wake Island. Tramepitter sites om 
the continental U0. S. are mot considered effective and, therefore, are not 
trecosmended. 


Carnarvon, Australia and the Marshal Islands can prowide satisfactory 
service. but would require more than 100 kilowatts of power in order to 
compete with the Asian sites or Gua. 


Alwa Ata, Kazakhstan; Aligarth, India and Ekala, Sri Lanka are good 
candidates. Any of these sites can provide excellent service to the westerns 
inland but only marginally good service to the eastern coast of China. 


Segev Desert and sites in Evrope bave been found not effective and are 
not recommended. 
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TABLE 1 List of symbols and abbreviations 


Good Commercial Quality 
Marginally Commercial Quality 
Just Usable Quality 

fot Quite Usable 

A year of sinisw sunspot cusber 
Reax = A year of saxiew sunspot ousber 
S/S = Signal to noise 
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TABLE 2 Tramsmitter and receiving sites 


I. TRANSMITTER STATE or 

SITE COUNTRY 
ALIGARTH INDIA 
ALMA ATA KAZAKHSTAN 
ANCHOR POINT ALASKA 
BANGKOK THAILAND 
CARNARVON AUSTRALIA 
CHITA RUSSIA 
DIXON CALIFORNIA 
EKALA SRI LANKA 
GUAM/SAIPAN USA 
<ONA HAWATI 
LISBON PORTUGAL 
MACAO PROT. TERR. 
MANILA PHILIPPINES 
MARSHALL IS MARSRALL IS 
NEGEV DESERT ISRAEL 
SEOUL S. KOREA 
SHEMTA ALASKA 
SINGAPORE SINGAPORE 
VLADIVOSTOK RUSSIA 
WAKE ISLAND USA 
II. RECEIVING 

SITE 
BEIJING 
CANTON (GUANGZHOU) 
KUNMING 
LHASA 
SHANGHAI 
SHENYANG 
SIAN (XI"AN) 
URUMQI 
WUHAN 


LATITUDE LONGITUDE 
Approx Degrees 


N27 E 78 
N43 E77 
N6O W151 
N14 E100 
$25 E113 
NS2 E113 
N38 W121 
N 7 E 80 
N13 E144 
N19 W1S 
N39 v9 
N22 E114 
N15 E121 
N7 E171 
N32 E 35 
N37 E127 
NS3 Ei75 
"2 E104 
N43 E132 
N20 E169 
N40 E117 
N23 E112 
N31 E104 
N25 E103 
N30 E 91 
N32 E124 
N42 E123 
N34 E109 
N44 E 86 
N31 Ell4 
Ali - 10 


STATUS 


Radio India 

Radio Moscow Relay 
¥.C.B.C. 

VOA Relay 

Radio Australia 
Radio Moscow Relay 
VOA 

Sri Lanka B*ting Co. 
TWR and Christ Sci. 
LeSea B'ting Co 


VOA Relay 


Cc™, 








TABLE 3 Signal-to-noise ratios for a year of minimum sunspot number 


RECEIVER BEIJING CANTON CHENGDU KUNMING LHASA SHANGHAI SHENYAKG SIAN URUMQI WUHAN 
Unit: dB 

TRANSMITTER 
ALIGARTH 80.1 69.5 83.1 78.7 88.9 74.5 74.3 82.5 91.0 77.2 
ALMA ATA 85.5 68.7 80.2 76.8 85.4 74.9 75.7 82.8 98.8 79.3 
ANCHOR PT 75.6 58.8 65.0 60.4 64.3 70.3 76.1 65.7 69.0 63.7 
BANGKOK 85.4 80.0 85.4 84.5 82.9 81.8 79.8 84.5 81.5 82.5 
CARNARVON 74.6 66.8 71.2 67.5 70.7 71.5 69.5 71.9 70.2 70.4 
CHITA 93.4 75.2 81.4 76.8 81.5 83.6 92.7 86.2 89.9 83.0 
DIXON 68.5 51.9 59.8 $3.5 57.4 63.0 68.3 63.6 68.0 57.5 
EKALA 77.3 68.5 75.6 76.7 82.2 72.7 76.3 79.5 80.1 73.0 
> GUAM 79.7 75.0 73.8 69.5 71.9 81.6 79.8 75.5 76.3 75.0 
~ KONA 69.0 55.8 63.0 58.3 $8.0 64.5 69.5 64.5 63.8 62.8 
, LISBON 55.5 35.9 55.5 41.5 47.3 44.7 42.1 44.3 55.8 46.0 
MACAO 89.8 100.3 88.2 101.8 83.3 88.9 88.1 89.0 85.7 89.8 
a MANILA 86.9 84.4 83.2 79.9 80.3 86.1 86.1 84.4 79.2 84.5 
MARSHALL IS 74.7 66.2 70.6 61.0 64.2 73.1 75.8 72.2 69.3 70.9 
NEGEV DESERT 63.1 50.4 68.8 62.6 71.0 58.0 44.4 61.2 78.0 46.8 
SEOUL 96.1 79.4 84.2 78.2 60.5 93.0 99.3 87.6 85.8 87.3 
SHEMYA 80.6 65.2 71.4 66.1 68.0 73.7 79.5 73.3 76.7 71.4 
SINGAPORE 77.3 80.7 84.6 78.5 80.5 82.2 77.6 84.2 78.5 82.7 
VLADIVOSTOK 94.9 76.5 82.2 76.3 77.4 87.1 97.6 85.2 83.2 83.8 
WAKE IS 75.0 66.1 70.7 66.0 65.0 73.3 77.4 72.3 70.4 71.1 
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RECEIVER 


TRANSMITTER 


ALIGARTH 
ALMA ATA 
ANCHOR PT 
BANGKOK 
CARNARVON 
CHITA 
DIXON 
EKALA 

GUAM 

KONA 
LISBON 
MACAO 
MANILA 
MARSHALL IS 
NEGEV DESERT 
SEOUL 
SHEMYA 
SINGAPORE 
VLADIVOSTOK 
WAKE IS 


BEIJI 
Unit: 


TABLE 4 


NG 
dB 


WVwOnoOnOorYr Kr OYOAKY YNDOGeK sa 


CANTON CHENGDU KUNMING 


67.9 
67.1 
56.4 
79.2 
65.1 
74,4 
48.8 
66.9 
74.2 
52.8 
26.8 
99.0 
83.6 
64.7 
44.5 
78.6 
63.7 
79.9 
75.7 
64.6 


82.3 
78.7 
62.6 
84.6 
69.6 
79.8 
57.3 
74.0 
72.3 
60.7 
50.3 
87.4 
82.5 
69.0 
66.5 
83.4 
69.8 
83.8 
81.4 
69.2 


77.9 
76.0 
58.1 
83.7 
65.9 
76.0 
50.4 
75.9 
67.9 
55.9 
32.9 
101.0 
79.1 
58.6 
59.7 
77.4 
64.6 
77.7 
75.5 
64.4 


LHASA SHANGHAI SHENYANG 


88.0 
84.6 
61.9 
82.1 
69.2 
80.7 
54.3 
81.4 
70.3 
54.8 
38.8 
82.6 
79.5 
61.8 
68.8 
79.7 
65.6 
79.7 
75.2 
62.7 


72.7 
73.3 
68.7 
81.0 
69.9 
82.8 
60.7 
71.1 
80.8 
62.1 
36.6 
88.0 
85.2 
71.5 
53.1 
92.2 
72.1 
81.4 
86.3 
71.7 


70.9 
72.5 
74.6 
78.2 
66.9 
91.8 
6..0 
74.7 
78.2 
67.1 
30.3 
87.3 
85.4 
74.3 
32.6 
98.5 
77.9 
75.9 
96.6 
75.7 


SIAN 


81.7 
82.0 
63.3 
83.7 
70.3 
85.4 
61.2 
72.7 
73.9 
62.2 
34.6 
88.2 
83.6 
70.6 
55.9 
86.8 
71.7 
83.4 
84.4 
70.7 


Signal-to-noise ratios for a year of maximum sunspot number 


URUMQI 


90.2 
97.8 
66.7 
79.9 
67.8 
89.1 
65.7 
78.5 
74,7 
60.7 
48,2 
84.9 
77.6 
66.9 
75.9 
85.0 
75.2 
76.9 
81.5 
68.0 


WUHAN 


75. 
78. 
61. 
81. 
68. 
82. 
54. 
71. 
73. 
60. 
37. 
6s. 
83. 
69. 
37. 
86. 
69. 
81. 
83. 
69. 
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Expected grades of service 
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FIGURE 1 Trensmitter sites 
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FIGURE 2 Expected grades of service of a 100 kW station at Guam 
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FIGURE 3 Expected grades of service of a 100 kW station at Shesya 
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FIGURE 4 Expected grades of service of a 100 kW station at Wake Island 
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FIGURE 5 Expected grades of service of a 100 kW station at Anchor 
Point 
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FIGURE 6 Expected grades of service of a 100 kW station at Aligerth 
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FIGURE 7 Expected grades of service of « 100 KW station at Alms Ata 
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FIGURE 8 Expected grades of service of a 100 kW station at Chita 
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FIGURE 9 Expected skywave service area of a standard medium-frequency 
broadcasting station located at Macao 
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TABLE I: 


SITES UNDER UNITED 
JURISDICTION 


STATES 
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eeeSSeSeS60eeewsaseaaaesSse—ese————O SSS ESS 


CANDIDATE TRANSMITTER SITES 





TX Loc 


Anchor Point 


STATE OR 
COUNTRY 


Alaska 
USA 


LAT | LONG 


N60 


Wi51 


No. 


1 @ 
100 


STATUS /REMARKS 





Licensee: World Christian 
Broadcasting Corp. 

Existing FCC Licensed Facility 
Potential for leasing (buying time) 
U.S. regulations permits this access 
Service: Good to Marginal 





Agana 


Guam 
USA 


N13 


E141 


Licensee: Trans World Radio Pacific 
Existing FCC Licensed Facility 
Potential for leasing (buying time) 
U.S. regulations permits this access 
Service: Good to Marginal 





Agingan 
Point 


Saipan 
USA 


Ni5 


E145 


Licensee: The Christian Science 
Monitor Syndicate, Inc. 

Existing FCC Licensed Facility 
Potential for leasing (buying time) 
U.S. regulations permits this access 
Service: Good to Marginal 





Marpi 


Saipan 
USA 


N15 


E145 


pees 


Licensee: Far East Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. 

Existing FCC Licensed Facility 
Potential for leasing (buying time) 


U.S. regulations permits this access 


Service: Good to Marginai 





Kona 








Hawaii 
USA 





Ni9 





W156 





100 








Permittee: LeSea Broadcasting Corp. 
Under Construction 

Potential for leasing (buying time) 
U.S. regulations permits this access 
Service Marginal to Just Usable 
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CANDIDATE TRANSMITTER SITES 








TX Loc 


Shemya 


STATE OR 
COUNTRY 


Alaska 
USA 


N53 







E175 


STATUS /REMARKS 


Owner: U.S. Military 
Existing U.S. Military Fixed Service 
Technical modifications would be 
required to provide broadcast 
quality service including new 
transmitters and antennas 

Desired Frequencies and hours of 
operation require registration 

with IFRB, based upon service to the 
target zone and avoidance of 
existing facilities 

Service: Good to Just Usable 





Wake Island 








USA 





N20 





E169 











No Facilities 

Would require new construction 
Desired Frequencies and hours of 
operations require registration with 
IFRB, based upon service to the 
target zone and avoidance of 
existing facilities 

Service: Good to Marginal 
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TABLE 2: FOREIGN SITES NOT UNDER UNITED 
STATES JURISDICTION 
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CANDIDATE TRANSMITTER SITES 





Aligarth India 


N27 


E78 







STATUS / REMARKS 


Licensee: All India Radio 
































250 Existing Facility 
Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
of India 
Use would be subject to the 
domestic regulations of India 
Service: Good to Marginal 

Alma Ata Kazakhstan | N43 | E77 | 6 @ Licensee: Radio Moscow Relay 

100 Existing Facility 
Access requires negotiated 

4 @ arrangement with the Administration 

500 of Kazakhstan 
Yse would be subject to the 
Gomestic regulations Kazakhstan 
Service: Good to Marginal 

Carnarvon Australia $25 | Eii3/;1 @ Licensee: Radio Australia 

100 Existing Facility 
Access requires negotiated 

i@ arrangement with the Administration 

250 of Australia 
Use would be subject to the 

1@ domestic regulations of Australia 

300 Service: Marginal 








* Multiple Antennas 


JQ 
















STATUS / REMARKS 


Chita Russia N52 | £113 Licensee Radio Moscow Relay 


- Existing Facility 

- Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
of Russia 

- Use would be subject to the 
domestic regulations of Russia 

- Service: Good to Marginal 


Exala Sri Lanka nN? Eso j;ie@; * - Licensee: Sri Lanka Broadcasting 








Corp. 
- Existing Facility 
ié - Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
es Sri Lanka 

would be subject to the 

10 domestic regulations of Sri Lanka 
- Service: Good to Marginal 


Lisbon Portugal N39 w9 * | - Licensee: 
‘l= New 

- Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
of Portugal 

- Use would be subject to the 
domestic regulations of Portucal 

- Service: Just Usable to Not Usable 
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* Multiple Antennas 
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CANDIDATE TRANSMITTER SITES 





TX LOC 


STATE OR 
COUNTRY 


LAT 


} 


No. 
TX 


No. 
ANT 


STATUS /REMARKS 


kW 
Macao Portugal N22 | E114; 0 0 


- Licensee: 





























Territory - New 
- Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
of Portugal 
- Use would be subject to the 
domestic regulations of Portugal 
- Service: Good 
Marshall Marshall N7 | E£171/;16€@/] * | - Licensee: 
Islands Islands 10 - Inactive 
- Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
of the Marshall Islands 
- Use would be subject to the 
domestic regulations of the Marshall 
Islands 
- Service: Good to Marginal 
Negev Desert Israel N32 |; E35 * | - Licensee: 
- New 


Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
of the Israel 

Use would be subject to domestic 
regulations of Israel 

Service: Good to Just Usable 








* Multiple Antennas 
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CANDIDATE TRANSMITTER SITES 





TX Loc STATE OR 


COUNTRY 







LAT | LONG 


No. 


STATUS /REMARKS 














* Multiple Antennas 

















Seoul South Korea | N37 | E127 /| 106 Licensee: Radio Korea 
100 Existing Facility 
- Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 
of the South Korea 
Use would be subject to domestic 
regulations of South Korea 
Service: Good 
Singapore Singapore N2 E104;46@/; * Licensee: BBC Relay 

100 Existing Facility 
Access requires negotiated 

4@ arrangement with the Administration 

250 of the Singapore 
Use would be subject to domestic 
regulations of Singapore 
Service: Good 

Valdivostok Russia N43 | E132/6 @ * Licensee: Radio Moscow Relay 

50/ Existing Facility 

100 Access requires negotiated 
arrangement with the Administration 

1 @ of the Russia 

250 Use would be subject to domestic 
regulations of Russia 

1 @ Service: Good 

500 
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TABLE 3: SITES OPERATED BY THE 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY/ VOICE OF AMERICA 
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VOA CANDIDATE TRANSMITTER SITES 









STATUS /REMARKS 





























Bangkok Thailand N14 | E100 Licensee: VOA operates under an 
VOA arrangement with the administration 
of Thailand 
Under Construction 
VOA could provide service 
upon completion of construction 
Service: Good 
Dixon California | N38 | W121/3 @ Licensee: Voice of America 
USA 250 Existing Standby Facility 
VOA VOA could provide service 
immediately 
Service: Marginal to Just Usable 
Delano California | N34 | W119/4 @ Licensee: Voice of America 
USA 250 Existng Facility 
VOA VOA could provide service 


immediately 
Service: Marginal to Just Usable 








* Multiple Antennas 


| 2F 
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VOA CANDIDATE TRANSMITTER SITES 








Manila 








* Multiple Antennas 


Philippines 


VOA 





Ni5 





E121 
















STATUS / REMARKS 





Licensee: VOA operates under an 
arrangement with the administration 
of the Philippines 

Existing Facility 

VOA could provide service 
immediately 

Service: Good 
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FREQUENCY COORDINATION PROCEDURES 
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Qarrem Frequency Coordination Procedures 


The choice of frequencies and hours of operation of HP broadcast stations 


and on propagation characteristics which vary greatly throughout the day, from 
season to season, amd over an approximate eleven-year cycle related to the 
rumber of sunspots. In general, the greater the member of sumspots, the more 
favorable the transmission conditions. 


Since only certain hours of each day are suitable for transmission from 


Article 17 of the International Radio Regulations. 
17 specifies four broadcasting seasons, based on the four climatic 
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The procedures created under Article 17 contributed significantly to 


telephone 
effective use of these barxis. In the early 1960’s all U.S. broadcasters (WA, 
RFE/RL, and FOC licensed broadcasters) began meeting to coordinate projected 
seasonal schedules prior to their submission to the IFRB. This procedure 
ensured that ome U.S. broadcaster would rot interfere with another. It soon 
occurred to the U.S. group that such prior coordination could be more useful 
if it involved other key administrations as well. Thus, om March 26, 1964, a 
ee ee ee cen ees Cone Slee ee 
amd the U.S. broadcasters was held in Washington, D.C., to 
coordinate the September 1964 Tentative Schedule. 


Under the Article 17 procedures a total of four schedules are coordinated 
each year. They include a tentative and final schedule for each six month 





combined FOC requirements are then dispatched by mail to the host of the 





2soon after the first meeting, Deutsche Welle (the Voice of Germany) and 
the coordination group. The current membership 


: 
i 


f 
i 
| 


follows: Janwary-final Summer, March-tentative winter, July-final winter, 
September-tentative summer. 


“Each submission includes the frequency or frequencies desired for 
transmission to each specified zone or area of reception, the specific hours 
Quring which it desires to transmit to such zones or areas on each frequency, 
and the transmitter power, antenna gain ard azimsth it desires to use. A 
maximum of 24 frequency-hours may be specified for each transmitter used. 





ba 











appropriate coordination meeting to be considered along with the tentative 
requirements of the other coordination group members. If there is enough time 


no objections, the Commission staff authorizes the proposed change. Notice of 


is greater than if it were done at coordination meetings. 
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Qn rare occasions the Commission receives an interference complaint from 
an administration which is not a member of the coordination group. In such 
cases, the FCC staff examines the complaint to determine its validity and 
notifies the appropriate licensee if a change is necessary. Im such cases, 
the licensee is called upon to propose a solution. The Commission staff 
examines it and if it is acceptable, communicates the solution to the 
complaining administration and authorizes the licensee to make the change. 
The change is then sent to the other coordination group members as an 
amendment to the final coordinated schedule, a revised frequency-hour 
authorization is prepared and sent to the licensee, and a revised IFRB form is 
sent to Geneva. 
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HE Exequency Coordination and Notification Procedure Flow Chart 


Tentative Schedule 








Approximately six months prior to the start of a six month coordinated 
schedule ( W schedule starts last Sunday in Sept. through last Sunday in 
March; Z schedule starts last Sunday in March through last Sunday in Sept.) 
all FOC Licensees submit their tentative frequency hour requests for 
coordination at a tentative schedule coordination meeting. Please note 
that the coordination meetings are an attempt by a group of broadcasters 
to minimize mutual interference and are not part of any IFRB procedure. 








4 


Results of this coordination meeting are sent to the licensees 
[notified under the Article 17 procedure to the IFRB. 











IFFB publishes the notifications from all member administrations in 
the Tentative High Frequency Broadcasting Schedule ("White Book") 
and sends a list of potential ities on a circular letter 
Resolution of incompatibilities left up to administrations. 








Final Schedule 





|Site ai" icuows Semi fgt Srcpany Tor Sees 





schedule all FOC Licensees submit their final frequency hour requests for 
coordination at a final schedule coordination meeting. 








oops ie ati ratio se Marg 





frequency authorization for that particular schedule and all changes to 
tentative schedule are notified under Article 17 procedure to the IFRB. 


te my J 


IFRB publishes the notification of frequency hour changes to the tentative 
schedule in part IV of the IFRB weekly circular letters. 


eee eee ee weer 
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ocasonai mign rrequency Broadcasting Schedule 





(a) Notifying séministration 


BC. 











6 Clas of station 


Netiea No: | ee 

International Frequency Registration Board (e) -elihinads 
Ome = 15 APR 92 

x | = 10A3 


» ene 

















(¢) Change of characteristics 7 Class of emission 
of an and band width 


(4) Deletion of an for 
ease oe assigameal 























Season: 































































































- Year : 
6150 kHz | kH: MHz Other dave: 27/9/92 - 28/3/93 KNLS 
le Ausygned frequency 1b Alternative frequency iT; ed 2¢ Date of putting into use in the particular season 3 identification 
Anchol Point, Alaska ALS 181 44 W 59 44h 
4a Name of transmitting station 4b Country 4c Longitude and latitude of the transmitter site 
Lonetsp or Pewee Transmitting antenns characteristics Nourse of Other frequencies 
arcats) : 
of reception lass. — win na pm wkd Lah M.T) sled for tae 
radiation jae ay & samme area(s) Supplementary information 
Ss ’ % $b 9 96 9 10 a. 
; 
42-44 49, 5h 100 | 300 24 21.7 # | 1700-1800 nll # MRS 4/4/1 
! 
120 A COORD/ CAN,0,@¢,HOL 
Other information: 
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